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IN WHICH WE SERVE FREEDOM... 


In December 1941... its designers, the Sikorsky division of United 
The men and women of Nash-Kelvinator were Aircraft Corporation. 
building a revolutionary Kelvinator that kept Further, because our men and women are pre- 
foods fresher days longer . . . they were building cisionists . . . we build governors for the propeller 
a new, aerodynamic Nash automobile giving as mechanisms of many famous bombers . . . parts 
much as twenty-five miles a gallon at moderate for submarines, cargo ships, Army trucks, trail- 
highway speeds. ers, jeeps and tanks . . . and we are now one of 


the world’s largest manufacturers of binoculars. 
And our production for war is now nearly double 
our preduction for peace... 


And then, almost overnight, we turned from the 
arts of peace to the grim trade of war. Now, two 
years after Pearl Harbor, what account can we 


and they render of our service to America? This, briefly, is the story of how free men and 
This women serve Freedom . . . working night and 
sed day for Victory ... working to keep America 


We have become the largest manufacturer in 
America of Hamilton Standard propellers for 
Flying Fortress, Liberator, Mosquito, Mitchell, 
Lancaster, Baltimore, Dauntless, Havoc, Sky- 

train and Skytrooper bomber and cargo planes. 


Weare building great 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
supercharged, eighteen-cylinder engines that 
power the U. S. Navy’s Vought Corsair and 
Grumman Hellcat... now breaking the back of 
Japanese air power. 


a free land of opportunity . . . working so 
that all of us may soon turn to 
peaceful things—and we may be- 

gin the building of an even finer 
Kelvinator, an even greater Nash. 


This is their story. And in it you 
may read—the story of America! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


Kenosha - Milwaukee - DETROIT - Grand Rapids - Lansing 


We are readying production lines to build Sikor- 
sky helicopters for the Army Air Forces. And 


° . . . e \ r eopee 
this newest marvel of the air which rises verti- Ac 4 si tani alliage 
5 : the Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
cally, hovers motionlessly, flies forward or back- \ tion, Propeller Division. 


ward, will be built only by Nash-Kelvinator and 
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tant part—though - 
odest— in our lives 

sealing letters, bind- 

g books, making shoes, 

nd in a hundred other 

ways. Nowevenbetteradhe- 

£ sives are promised for post-war 

e. Nitroethane, achemical pro- 
luced by Commercial Solvents, j 
helping to make them possible. 
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~ Announcing 


an important 
POST-WAR 








and a single, overwhelming purpose: Victory, final 
and complete. 


A MONG AMERICANS today, there is a single aim 


The end of the war is not yet in sight. No one knows: 


how long its costly course will run. But its outcome, at 
last, is certain and inevitable...Victory will surely be ours. 

_ And yet even Victory, itself, will bring a new crisis and 
a new challenge to America... a challenge which we must 
be ready to meet... Post-War Employment. 

Providing jobs for the millions of men and women now 
serving in the Army, Navy, Marines, and the Coast Guard 
... providing necv kinds of work for all the others now em- 
ployed in war industries. 


In recognition 


of the critical importance of the Post-War Employment 
problem; to stimulate intelligent planning for the lives 
and the futures of Americans everywhere; to foster and 
encourage constructive thinking for the fullest measure 
of employment after Victory .. . Pabst Post-War Employ- 
ment Awards have been established. 

Their purpose is to provoke mature and _ respon- 
sible discussion and to develop and assemble practical and 
cvorkable plans and ideas for meeting one of the greatest 
single problems of the peace to come... and to make 
these plans available for the benefit of all Americans. 


The Awards 


will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
CLARENCE DYKSTRA 

President, University of Wisconsin 
WESLEY C. MITCHELL 

Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
BEARDSLEY RUML 

Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
A. F. WHITNEY 


President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 





} SEVENTEEN AWARDS TOTALING $50,000 
WILL BE MADE AS FOLLOWS 


A First Award of $25,000 


(Purchase Price) in United States War Bonds 


A Second Award of $10,000 
(Purchase Price) in United States War Bonds 


Fifteen Additional Awards of $1,000 


(Purchase Price) each in United States War Bonds 


Winners will have the privilege of naming the particular 
series of United States War Bonds they prefer. 











Members of the faculty of the Economics Department 
of Columbia University will serve as consultants to the 
judges, and will also assist the judges in supervising pre- 
liminary judging to select those entries which merit con- 
sideration by the Board of Judges. 


) Pabst Post-War Employment Awards 


will be paid by Pabst Brewing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Peoria, IIl., in observance of the 100th Anni- 
versary” of the founding of its business, in the hope and 
beliet that the offering of these Awards will encourage 
the American people to give serious thought to a prob- 
lem which is vital to the future of our Country. 


The judging of entries and all related matters will be 
completely inde>sndent of Pabst Brewing Company. 
The administrative details will be handled by the Pabst 
Post-War Employment Awards Committee, under the 
supervision of George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. 





> «6* Since 1844, the Pabst Breweries have grown 
and prospered under the American demo- 
cratic system. We are grateful for our suc- 
cess and would like to do our share in 
> searching out solutions to the problems which 
will face our nation; so that all of us may 
continue to live in a prosperous, peaceful, 
active and advancing country, 
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series of Awards for 


EMPLOYMENT PLANS 








Submissions 


must be mailed not later than February 7, 1944. 


Manuscripts submitted should present a workable and 
practical basis for the solution of the broad problems of Post- 
War Employment in America. 


The Awards are to be made solely on the basis of the 
value of the plans presented ... not on literary merit. 


After the winners have been announced, copies of the 
winning plans will be turned over to responsible officials 
of the Government. In addition, copies will be made 
available for study by any other agency—public or pri- 
vate—which concerns itself with the problems of Post- 
War Employment, 


The Rules 


of the competition are as follows: 


1, Every citizen of the United States of America, including 
members of the Armed Forces at home and abroad, is eli- 
gible to compete for the Awards, except officers or employees 
of Pabst Brewing Company or its subsidiaries, or its adver- 
tising agency, instructors, administrators or students in the 
Economics Department of Columbia University. Likewise, 
no member of the immediate family of any of these groups 
is eligible. 


2. Each entrant shall submit his own plan for stimulating Post- 
War Employment in the United States. Each plan shall be 

" stated in not to exceed 2,000 words. The plan may be sup- 
ported by gich additional material as the entrant may 
decide to furnish. 


3. All manuscripts must be written in English on one side of 
the paper, preferably by typewriter. Illegible entries will be 
given no consideration. Each manuscript must bear the en- 
trant’s signature, his home address, and normal occupation. 
However, during the final judging, entries will be identified 
by numbers only. 

If an entry is submitted jointly by more than one person, 
the signature, home address and normal occupation of each 
of the persons must be given, and if such manuscript wins 


a prize the amount of the prize will be divided equally 
among those persons. 


. By submitting an entry in this competition, the entrant 


agrees to be bound by all of the provisions of these rules. 

All manuscripts and plans submitted shall become the 
property of Pabst Brewing Company, which shall have the 
right to publish the manuscript and author’s name, but not 
to the exclusion of the author. No manuscripts will be 
returned. 


. Entries will be judged on the basis of the practical contribution they 


offer to Post-War Employment in the United States and not on 
literary merit. | 


. Prizes, as listed elsewhere in this announcement, will be 


awarded as determined by the Board of Judges. The deci- 
sions of a majority of the judges shall constitute and be the 
decisions of the Board of Judges and shall be final, conclu- 
sive and binding upon all persons entering upon the compe- 
tition. 

If the Board of Judges shall determine that two entries 
are tied for a particular award, each of the two entries will 
receive the full amount of that award. In the event of the 
death, resignation, inability or refusal to act of any one or 
more of the judges, the remaining judges may but shall not 
be required to select a successor or successors to fill any 
such vacancy. 


. Entries, to be eligible for consideration, must be mailed and 


postmarked not later than midnight, February 7, 1944, and, 
regardless of postmark, must be received not later than 
March 27, 1944. Neither Pabst Brewing Company nor any- 


‘one connected with the competition will be responsible for 


entries delayed, damaged, undelivered or lost. Address and 
mail entries to: 


Pabst Post-War Employment Awards 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Be sure to affix adequate postage. 


Announcement of winners will be made on April 12, 1944, or 
as soon thereafter as judging can be completed. 


. The Board of Judges shall have the right to require any 


entrant to furnish satisfactory proof that he is the author of 
the manuscript and plan submitted by him. 


. Any further information regarding Pabst Awards may be 


obtained by addressing the Pabst Post-War Employment 
Awards, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


PABST POST-WAR EMPLOYMENT AWARDS 


Sol FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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iting process of Duplex Melting (with 
ola and reverberatory furnace or cupola and 
steel converter) enables modern foundries to pour 
_ war-needed castings continuously—thus supplying 
the quantities required for production line opera- 
tion in America’s war plants. 
These processes supply metal of uniform tem- 
“perature and composition, speed up production, 
reduce cost, and improve working conditions. 
Duplexing is but one of the many Whiting devel- 
opments to improve foundry operations. Today they 
help supply more and better war matériel; tomor. 
row they will be equally valuable in producing con- 
sumer goods. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop 
Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 
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HEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSES 
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Cover—The official photo on the cover shows the tre- 

mendous activity at second gun stations aboard a 
cruiser supporting an amphibious landing operation 
in the Pacific. In the scene, part of the attack on 
Makin Island in the Gilberts, the topmost guns are 
Bofors 40-millimeter anti-ai t guns leveled off for 
shore targets. others are 5-inch dual-purpose 
guns blasting at pillboxes and emplacements with 
- gigantic powder-smoke — > in the offing. (Official 
Navy photo from Associated Press. ) 
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LETTERS 


The Leadership Survey 


Your issue of December 6 was probably 
the finest news-record contribution in this 
war. Thanks. 





H. L. GoLtpEN 


302 South College Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Your survey of leadership in America at 
war is most valuable because you have col- 
lated the opinions of 70 men whose judg- 
ments are worthwhile. The composite verdict 
appeals to me as unerring . . . But it is in- 
conceivable to me that there could be five 
men among the seventy nametl who would 
not put Roosevelt somewhere on a list of ten. 
This negative vote is the most astonishing 
feature of your survey to me (and I am posi- 
tively against a fourth term). 


Ester M. HAILe 
Huntsville, Texas 


Your survey places General Marshall first, 
President Roosevelt second, Secretary Hull 
third, and Willkie fourth. The first three se- 
lected hold respectively the three greatest 
offices in the world. Mr. Willkie holds no 
office. Allowing Willkie the official prestige 
and position of these great office-holders as @ 
handicap automatically makes him first choice. 


T. H. McGrecor 
Austin, Texas 


I dg your pictorial feature, “After 
Two Years ..., ee: One thing, how- 
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It Took a“Softie” 


To Absorb This B 


LANE engines perform their miracles 

under brutal punishment. Enormous 
power must be concentrated in engines no big- 
ger than your dining room table... engines 
that must develop one lusty horsepower for each 
cubic inch of cylinder area, yet weigh only 
one wee pound for each horsepower. Terrific 
impacts, loads and pressures tax the endurance 
of every part... four tons pressure per square 
inch of connecting rod surface area, just to 
mention one example. Bearing metals must 
have what it takes to withstand constant ac- 
celeration of incessant pounding and flexing 
wear at thousands of revolutions per minute. 


Mlost metals cannot take it. Design engineers were 
stumped for a while to find the bearing metal that could 
stand up under such punishment. Then along came 
silver—‘‘softie” of the ages, jeweler’s pet and whip- 
ping boy for the monetary experts—silver, pegged in 
price-and stored in vaults. 


Silver turned out to be the toughest fighter of the lot. 
Silver, applied by the Mallosil* Process to Mallory 
Bearings, not only has the strength and endurance, 
but the anti-friction characteristics to absorb the worst 
beatings that air fighting can inflict on engines. 


Today, almost every high output warplane engine 
relies on silver bearings for engine, reduction gear 
and supercharger bearings. Silver-bonded bearings, 
virtually non-existent two years ago, now account for 
approaching 25% of the world’s silver output. Mallory 
Bearings have won their spurs for dependability, longer 
wear, closer tolerances and the ability to take it under 
the most exacting conditions. Mallory engineering is 
regarded as the most advanced in new bearing tech- 
niques and engine makers look to Mallory facilities, 
expanded over and over again by War necessity, as 
reliable sources of supply. 








=a tin: 


Naturally, Mallory Bearings wiil be a great boon to 
post-war commercial aviation. But this is only one 
phase of the development. Wherever heavy duty, pre- 
cision bearings are essential for improved engine 
performance — on the road, in plant and factory or 
elsewhere — Mallory Bearings have much to offer to 
design engineers, planning for the future. 


Although Mallory Bearing production is 
concentrated on War effort, we shall be 
glad to consult on your problems and 
applications for the peace-time economy. 


P. R. MALLORY & CcOo., Inc. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 6 





SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELEC-. 

TRICAL, GEOPHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL 
> FIELDS WITH... RESISTANCE WELDING ELECTRODES 

NON-FERROUS ALOVS, POWDER METALLURGY AND BI-METALS...ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, 





++. THE MALLOSIL* PROCESS—BEARINGS .. . SPECIALIZED PRECISION ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. . 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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eee Kiss in the Dark? 


He’s about as sentimental ... . this 
fighter pilot . . . as a steel knife! 

He reverently kissed his bullet-raked 
fighter plane when he landed her be- 
fore dawn today. It was a kiss in the 
dark, but he wasn’t hiding anything. 
Plenty of guys saw and heard it. They 
didn’t smile! 

There are this minute 100,000 war- 
planes less than a year old, in every 
part of the world, built by America’s 
brilliantly organized and staffed avia- 
tion industry. The aviation industry 
has grown in a matter of months to 
have a greater dollar-volume of busi- 
ness than any other American industry, 

Thistough-souled fighter pilot prob- 
ably doesn’t give an academic hang 


for the industry’s size. But he’s su- 
premely concerned with his plane’s 
performance and the steady output of 
its power-plant. And equally vital to- 
day is the steady flow of power from 
the power-plants of factories that build 
the warplanes he needs, 

‘In many plane factories, skilled in- 
spection engineers of the 77-year-old 
Hartford Steam Boiler organization 
are helping maintain the flow of power 
needed to produce those planes... by 
relentlessly seeking to detect hidden 
flaws and prevent disastrous accidents 
in boilers, pressure oa 
vessels, electrical and 4° @), ae% 
other equipment .. . 
before it is too late! 





Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines © Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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ever, which casts no reflection upon News. 
WEEK, seemed to me, a mere layman (though 
now affiliated with the Navy), to be errone. 
ous. The preponderance of servicemen ip 
your leadership survey is all wrong, in ny 
opinion. Though a figure of real stature 
Marshall is hardly comparable to eithe 
Roosevelt or Hull, or even Willkie 
Baruch. 


WittuaM H. RENTSCHLER, USNR 
New Haven, Conn. 


Your leadership article was most interest. 
ing, but I must say it was a rank disappoint. 
ment to me. The judges had a great chance 
to render a service to the President and his 
Cabinet and to Congress, as well as to the 
people, by placing General H. H. Arnold 
head of aviation, up beside President Roose. 
velt, Marshall and Hull, thus recognizing the 
dominant position of aviation as a military 
force. They missed the point entirely. 


J. Burns, M.D. 


Manchester, Iowa 


I want to congratulate you on your feature. 


Rosert M. SANnvErs 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Obviously, President Roosevelt was the 
preponderant favorite in your poll of expert 
opinion to find the man who has contributed 
most to the nation’s war- effort. Therefore, 
your sleight of hand in announcing that 
“General Marshall emerged the victor” is 
somewhat puzzling. You proceed in the next 
sentence to point out that, in reality, the 
President was top man by an overwhelming 
margin. How come? 


Pur KeErsy 
Denver, Colorado 


General Marshall was cited by 66 judges out 
of 70, as against 65 for the President. There- 
fore, he was beyond question the top man. 


I was much interested in your survey of 
leadership. Now I suggest that you poll the 
same group on the question of the ten Amer- 
icans in the same categories who have made 
the greatest contribution to obstruction of 
the war effort during the first two years of 
the war. 


Avucustus L. RICHARDS 
New York City 


Poona 


Rep. Kleberg’s Speech 

In Newsweex for Nov. 29 on page 37, and 
under the heading, “The Nation—What Sub- 
sidies Are All About: A Report on Washing- 
ton Fight,” you have, in the second pari 
graph a complete misstatement of fact and 
I feel that any citizen in public life 
would have the right to expect that it be 
corrected. 

I am enclosing attached hereto my exact 
language in a copy of my comments. For 
your added information I, may say to you 
that the cowhand to whom I referred was not 
a no-account cowhand but one of the 
and most loyal of the many I have known. In 
justice to him I state that he should not be 
called no-account, and, second, he is not the 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


How long will they live? 


They’re both enjoying life — one. in 
his very first year — the other in his 
first year as Granddad. And their 
chances of enjoying life a long time 
are better than ever before! 

Only 28 years ago, one baby out of 
every ten died before its first birthday. 
Today, the rate is less than one in 
twenty. And over the same period, the 
average span of human life has length- 
ened from about 55 to 64 years, 

This precious gift of life has come 
largely through your family doctor, 
as a result of research by the profession 
of which he is a part. By their skill and 
devotion, medical men have saved the 
lives of millions of Americans who, in 
turn, are saving America today. 

Remember this debt to your doctor 
— and the tremendous pressure under 


which he works now. He’s carrying the 
practice of colleagues called to war. 
He’s crowded for time, hungry for rest. 
And his first duty is to those who need 
him most. 

Be as considerate as you can. A 
telephone call may save a personal 
visit. If you call early in the day, he 
can better plan his schedule.. Try to 
let him sleep at night. And follow the 
instructions he gives you! 


In a modest way, we are partners with 
the medical profession. Some measure 
of America’s advance in health is due 
to better food. National Dairy Lab- 
oratories have helped improve prod- 
ucts made of milk —nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Right now they 
are developing new products that 


hold promise of still better nutrition 
and longer life. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


@ 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Air compressors are essential fighting equipment 
of the Navy. It is compressed air that’ launches 
the deadly torpedoes from submarines and surface 


craft, and actuates the gun turrets of battleships. 


Vital to the performance of these air compressors 
are valve discs, which Disston makes to almost 
incredible standards of “‘flatness” and accuracy. 


Disston’s outstanding success in this difficult 
assignment is part of a long record of achieve- 
ment and a tradition of quality in the manufac- 
ture of steel specialties such as powder heads 
and knives, and clutch plates for super chargers. 


On wartime production lines everywhere— 
whether the operation is 
working metal or wood— 
Disston saws, tools, files, : 
knives and steel are prov- 
ing their worth by produc- 
ing more, working better 
and lasting longer .. . 
Prompt technical assist- 
ance on tool problems and complete information 
on Disston products will follow your inquiry. 
Write today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
1246 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 





Disston’s fine record with 
many special wartime tool 
problems is a direct out- 
growth of long and. varied 
experience making better 
standard tools for indus- 
trial production. 
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kind of a ‘man who would ask. a subsidy of 
anyone. He is an American. 


Ricuarp M. KLeBErc 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C, 


NEwswEEK twas misled by a press service, 
which was in turn misled by a rather com 
fusing speech by Representative Kleberg on 
the floor of the House. Mr. Kleberg’s point 
was that he had received only three letters 
favoring rollback subsidies—one from 4 
Brooklynite named Potemkin, another from 
a Brooklynite whose name Mr. Kleberg could 
not decipher, and a third from President 
Philip Murray of the CIO. His reference to 
a cowhand (not a “no-account cowhand,” as 
misquoted) was parenthetical and had no 
connection with the three letters. 


Ca ee ae 


The Soldier Jokesters 


In all the years that I have been a reader 
of NewsweEEK I have never seen a more ap- 
propriate picture than the one which graces 
the cover of your Nov. 29 issue. Inasmuch 
as all the other members of the group are 
looking directly at that wise guy with the 





wrinkled brow, I take it that he is the one 
who threw the wisecrack. The big fellow at 
the right isn’t quite sure, so he has an open 
mind and isn’t committing himself. At any 
rate, it’s the best picture of our fighting men 
yet published. 


Rusu E. Caste.aw, M.D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Homesick Men 

In your Sept. 18 issue is an article by Wi- 
liam W. Boddie which expresses exactly the 
way we feel at this Pacific outpost. His in- 
sight into our situation is phenomenal. He 
doesn’t portray us as heroes, but as what we 
actually are: homesick men anxious to get 
this war over with. It is the finest such piece 
I have seen to date. 

I hope you will convey our appreciation to 
Mr. Boddie for presenting to the American 
public such a lucid and understanding picture. 


Pvt. ARLIN C, BARNES 


U.S.A.A.F. 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A Reserve Guard platoon demonstrates a "'Spear-head 
Wedge” formation used in crowd control 


{below} Reserve Guardettes show their proficiency at 


semaphore drill... a useful means of emergency com- 
munication 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


INSTALLMENT TWO* 


A year ago we first told the story of Beechcraft employees. 
We told of their spirit of personal sacrifice and extra con- 
tribution to the war effort. Here is that story’s continuation. 


The production records of which they were so justi- 
fiably proud a year ago have been shattered. Voluntary 
investments in War Bonds have been increased to more 
than 22% of our total gross payroll. Hundreds of Beech- 
crafters with a supercharge of enthusiasm and. energy and 
loyalty have maintained the ranks of the Beechcraft Reserve 
Guard, some of whom are shown in these pictures of their 
Second Annual Review. These men and women voluntarily 
drill and practice in their free time so that they may be 
ready to cope with any catastrophe or emergency that may 
arise, whether caused by fire, sabotage, or act of God. They 
have sworn to protect life, war material, and the plant, in 
the interest of the war effort. They come from all depart- 
ments of the Beechcraft organization, serve without pay, 
and buy their own uniforms. 


It’s a grim slogan that these people with a punch have 
adopted. But war is a grim business. And their record 
proves that they mean it when they say, 


“LET'S KILL ‘EM WITH PRODUCTION” 


*to be continued until Victory 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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New Princess: K1nc Farouk, 23, and his 
22-year-old Queen, Farmwa of Egypt have 
had a third daughter it was announced 
by radio from Cairo Dec. 15. Neither 
this child, expected to be named Fape- 
YAH, nor either of her sisters FERIAL and 
Fawzia is eligible to the throne inasmuch 
as according to Egyptian law, only a male 
heir can be recognized. 


Birthdays: On Dec. 
14, Kinc GeorceE VI 
of England was 48. 
The King spent a 
quiet day with the 
Queen and Princess- 
es—the official cele- 


June. In_ thanking 
London citizens for 
good wishes, the 


King hoped they 
would have “an even 
clearer prospect of 
the blessings of peace 
which their courage and endurance’ so 
well earned.” 

WitutiaMm Lyon MACKENZIE KING, 
Prime Minister of Canada, was 69 on 
Dec. 17. 

The fourteenth DaLai Lama of Tibet 
was 10 on Dec. 17. He has eight years 
to wait before he assumes absolute spir- 
itual and temporal rule over the Tibetans. 





Acme 


King George 


Divorce Data: It took less than ten min- 
utes for DEANNA Duran, : 21-year-old 
singing screen star, to end her two-and- 
a-half year marriage to Lr. (j.c.) 
VAUGHN Paut, 
U.S.N., 28, former 
picture director and 
producer. Charging 
mental cruelty, Miss 
Durbin testified in 
a Los Angeles court 
that no matter how 
hard she worked on 
movies and _ radio 
programs, “Vaughn 
would always find 
fault with them,” 
and the quarrels 
which ensued left 
her “nervous and up- 
set.” 





Determined: Al- 
though James H. R. 
CroMwELL, 47, for- 
mer United States 
Minister to Canada, 
obtained in New- 
ark, N.J., a perma- 
nent injunction re- 
strainin Doris 
Duxe CroMWELL, 31-year-old tobacco 
heiress, from getting a Reno divorce, 
Mrs. Cromwell went into court to start 
secret hearings on the case the next day. 
Cromwell wired her to bring the evi- 





Associated Press 
Deanna 


bration always is in ~ 


dence into the light, as “I do not think 
it is fair to permit rumors to multiply 
as the result of unnecessary mystery. 
The case hinges on the legality of Mrs. 
Cromwell’s Nevada residence. 


On Your Marx: In Los Angeles, Grov- 
cHo Marx, movie comedian, hit a-tele- 
phone pole’ and suffered abrasions and 
an injured rib. Groucho’s explanation: “I 
had just let a beautiful young lady 
[Doris SmrrH] out of the car, and was 
looking at her in the rear-view mirror, 


or rolling up the windows, or some- 
thing.” 





Associated Press 


The Fuel Boss had cold ears... . 


Brrrr! In Boston, 
SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR HAROLD L. 
Icxes, Petroleum 
and Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator, shivered 
in the 8-degree cold 
snap when he ar- 
rived to discuss the 
fuel situation. 

In Hollywood, 
Daun KENNEDY, 
starlet voted “the 
girl we would like to 
warm our iceberg” 
by soldiers in the Pa- 
cific, was given a 
chance to prove her 
worth on a cake of 
ice by a thoughtful 
press agent. 


Benches: In Holly- 
wood, RoBERT D cooled off 
BENCHLEY, 54, actor ——— 
and author of “From Bed to Worse,” 
“My Ten Years in a Quandary,” “Bench- 
ley Beside Himself,” etc., announced that 
“I don’t think I write funny any more. 
I’ve run out of ideas, and from now 
on I’m an actor. It’s a lot easier and the 
pay is good.” 


‘Rebirth: Recovered from a six-month ill- 
iumess, AIMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON 
(NEWSWEEK, July 19), returned to her 


cpr? B 








- logg always dressed 





puipit at Angelus Temple in Los Angeles.. .-Dec. 19. 
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“I feel that I have 
experienced a rebirth 
of strength,” Mrs. 
McPherson confided 
at a press confer- 
ence; “I shall con- 
tinue in charge of 
my work up to the 
end.” 


Lass in Court: 
Gracie FIELps, ra- 
dio and screen co- 
medienne, _ testified 
at the murder trial 

of her gardener, 
GarETano Fatciant, that he blacked 
the eye of Miss Fields’s secretary, VIOLET 
Van SOMEREN, in jealous anger several 
months before she was murdered. Miss . 
Fields, who appeared in the Hollywood 
court with her husband, Monty Banks, 
said she had advised the gardener <o 
forget his love for the secretary. 


Sister Aimee 


Deaths: Dr. Joun Harvey KExLoce, 91, 
surgeon, health authority, and inventor 
of corn flakes, died in Battle Creek Dec. 
14. Director for 67 years of the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, he was an orig- 
inal advocate of no meat, coffee, tea, or 
spices in the diet, 
and his recommen- 
dation of cereals was 
responsible for the 
founding of the Kel- 
logg breakfast-food 
company. Dr. Kel- 


in white, even to 
overshoes and hat. 

In New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Georce B. 
BripGMaN, 79, fa- 
mous for his text- 
books on anatomical 
drawing and teacher for almost 40 years 
at the Art Students League in New York, 
died Dec. 16. . 

Txomas W. (Fats) WauLErR, 39, died 
on Dec. 15 in Kansas City aboard a 
train (see page 85). 

Georce N. Peex, 70, former president 
of the Moline, (Ill.) Plow Co., Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administrator in 1933, 
and special adviser on foreign trade to 
President Roosevelt in 1984-35, died in 
San Diego, Calif., Dec. 17. 

GeorcE Wuitine, 61, lyricist for “My 
Blue Heaven,” and many other songs in- 
cluding “Strolling Through the Park One 
Day,” and “That’s How Rhythm Was 
Born,” died in New York Dec. 18. 

The noted Kansas City composer CARL 
Buscn, 81, succumbed to influenza on 
Dec. 19. He helped develop the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra and _ for 
many years conducted the Kansas City 
Symphony. 

Mps. JosEpHus DaNiELs, 74, wife of the 
publisher of The Raleigh News and 
Observer and former Navy Secretary and 


Ambassador, died at Raleigh, N.C.. 
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: FLUID DRIVE AN EARTH MOVER? 





Euclid Earth Mover equipped with American Blower Fluid Drive. 


ars 
rk, 
An earth mover of the future? Yes, and it is here today! 
o With several times the capacity of an ordinary dump truck this mammoth 


earth mover, equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives, delivers the 
ent . load at a lower cost per ton-mile. 


, The principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling on an earth 








Yn mover offers many advantages: 1. Provides smooth acceleration from a 
™ standing start. 2. Protects mechanical parts from shock loads, thereby 
reducing maintenance costs to a minimum. 3. Reduces the amount of gear 
My shifting necessary. 4. Delivers maximum engine torque when starting to 
in- move the load. . 
)ne ; : , 
Vas Let our engineers give you the complete story on American Blower 
Fluid Drives — their record of successes in warships, planes, cargo vessels, 
ARL _ trucks and industry. After Victory, our facilities for manufacture of Fluid 
on Drives as well as heating, ventilating, air handling, mechanical draft and 
sas : : ; : 
for dust collecting equipment will be available to you. Cutaway view of American 
ity Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
: AMERICAN BLOWER ce Ste 
and members, 
and AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT,. MICHIGAN 
C., Ferexceleece CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LID., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
. fa predvctios. Division of Anunecan Redieter end Standard Senttery Corporation 





























W*k history does well in honoring military 
heroes and statesmen. But little or no 
acclaim is accorded to another group of “heroes” 
. .. the “soldiers” of industry. . . America’s Master 
Mechanics, Tool Engineers, Production Managers 
.«. and all other men of production. 


“Unsung Heroes” is right! They went “all out” to lick 
the biggest production job industry ever faced- 
...o problem too tough. These men did: the 
“impossible”... built and tooled-up mammoth 
new plants in miracle time... re-tooled: existing 
plants for conversion to war production. . . invent- 
ed, designed and speeded into mass production 
the weapons needed for ‘Ou Vicor 
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Of vital assistance to men of indus- 
_ try, are WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools. . . 
tools that machine the new, lighter, tougher, 
metals at speeds many times faster than ever 
before . . . carbide tools that will produce 
post-war products at less cost, machined 


at still greater speeds, jets; higher precision, 


with finer finishes. WESSON is now work- 
ing with manufacturers on carbide re-tool- 
ing programs. ..for preferential deliveries 
.-. when the surge 0 cetime production 
comes. Arc you on this “preferential” list? 
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Christmas by proxy 


lh’s a strange paradox that so many 
are spending this Christmas away 
from home because they so much 
like to spend Christmas at home. " 
For home, family, a place to hang 
the old battered hat, these as much 
as anything are symbolic of freedom 
to the average American citizen. 
We see and hear proof of it around 
us every day. Typical example: The 
bride or mother who is “keeping the 


house jn order” for him. It might be 
easier to live in a smaller place. It 
might even be sensible to break up 
housekeeping for the duration. But 
he wants it this way. And he, along 
with thousands of fellow men .at 
arms, is writing these words about 
now: Have a nice Christmas holiday 
—YTll be home with you in spirit. 

In a nation of home lovers, Phila- 
delphia is more than ordinarily a 
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city of homes. And The Evening 
Bulletin is more than ordinarily a 
newspaper of the home. Its circula- 
tion is in excess of 600,000, largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. It goes home in the city 
of homes, is read by 4 out of 5 Phila- 
delphia families. It is the leading 
Philadelphia newspaper—has been 
the leader for 38 consecutive years. 


% Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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What’s Behind Today's implemented. If and when the Allies “4-F,” including setters because the Army 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





wore 


Capital Straws 


The fact that the New Britain opera- 
tion was pending probably explains why 
General MacArthur stayed at the front 
and sent his chief of ‘staff to the Cairo 
conference . . . News stories of the Sara- 
toga’s Rabaul raid revealed that 99 bomb- 
ers and fighters were launched from her 
deck in one action, more than any other 
carrier can send off . . . The Justice De- 
partment’s antitrust division is ready to 
file one of its biggest actions; an Ameri- 
can company and a British monopoly will 
be charged with controlling an interna- 
tional cartel dominating U.S. trade in 
their commodities . . . There’s increasing 
talk of combining the jobs of Secretary 
of Agriculture and War Food Adminis- 
trator if F.D.R. can find the “right” man; 
Secretary Wickard and’ Marvin Jones 
would presumably get other jobs. 


Invasion Tactics 


Military students project this picture of 
the coming invasion of Western Europe: 
Softening-up operations from the air won't 
necessarily tip off invasion points. The 
Allied air force is big enough now to 
stagger and disperse raids in patterns 
whose purport can elude enemy detec- 
tion. The invasion is expected to be ac- 
companied by widely scattered feints and 
secondary assaults, any one of which 
could be built into a major drive if it hits 
a weak spot. (This procedure was fol- 
lowed in the Sicily and Italy invasions 
but wasn’t generally noticed.) Presum- 
ably landing barges would be used ex- 
tensively if the invasion comes across the 
English Channel. They can make the 
trip under their own power and would be 
smaller targets than transports for U-boats 
and shore batteries. 


Balkan Invasions 


The best unofficial opinion is that the 
next 100 days will bring the opening 
phase of the final Allied offensive against 
Germany. And in some informed circles 
there’s a growing belief that the initial 
attack may come in the Balkans instead 
of in Western Europe. Heretofore, Rus- 
sia hasn’t been enthusiastic about Anglo- 
U.S. entrance into the Balkans but pos- 
sibly some understanding was reached on 
this at Teheran, since contingent military 
plans for that area apparently are being 


start the Balkan drive, you can expect to 
find the Turks actively participating. 


Political Straws 


Those who have talked with him lately ° 


insist that Farley is now saying that 
F.D.R. will not run for a fourth term and 
that the Democrats should choose Gen- 
eral Marshall as their standard bearer . . . 
John D. M. Hamilton is privately telling 
GOP leaders that Dewey is the party’s 
best bet . . . Willkie backers claim the Re- 
publican National Committee, which is 
supposed to be neutral toward all GOP 
aspirants, is devoting a major part of its 
effort toward “stopping” the 1940 nom- 
inee. 


Czech Pact Doubts 


Privately, some high Washington offi- 
cials are expressing disapproval of the 
Russo-Czech pact. It has gone almost un- 
noticed, but this agreement does not 
contain a “no territorial aggrandizement” 
provision. This, despite the fact that both 
the Czechs and the Russians said their 
pact was modeled on the Anglo-Russian 
treaty which contains such a provision. 
Actually, many U. S. officials would have 
preferred no pact at all on the grounds 
that such bilateral alliances are part and 
parcel of the old balance-of-power system, 
can easily sow suspicion and distrust, and 
lead only to counteraction by other groups 
of powers. U. S. officials have been plug- 
ging all along for a general international 
organization, rather than, individual al- 
liances, and thought they got that princi- 
ple accepted at the Moscow conference. 


Tax Bill Veto 

Some administration backers, who are 
unhappy over the current tax bill and 
are toying with the idea of a Presiden- 
tial veto, believe they can justify such 
an action. Here’s their reasoning: The 
bill now carries an amendment freezing 
social-security taxes at 1% for another 
year. Without this, the social-security 
levy. automatically rises to 2%, which 
would bring in an estimated $1,000,- 
000,000. Secondly, the contract renego- 
tiation amendments now in the bill would 
reduce the recapture of excess profits and 
require some refunds. Consequently, it’s 
argued, the veto might bring the govern- 
ment as mucli money as the $2,000,000,- 
000 in new revenue called for by the tax 
measure, 


Trivia 
The Army has classified eighteen 


breeds of dogs as acceptable for service; 
eight other br 


eeds have been declared. 


can’t break them of going after birds . . . 
The ladies’ room in the U.S. Supreme 
Court building has a sign warning against 
“loitering or unnecessary use of facili- 
ties” . . . By the latest count, the OPA 
has 320 business, 96 labor, and one con- 
sumer advisory committees, but none 
representing the farmer. 
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Trends Abroad 


A consensus of high British opinion is 
that the military defeat of Germany will 
come between July and November of 
next year, and only an internal collapse 
could speed it up . . . There’s evidence 
that the Allies have found an answer to 
the acoustic torpedo—at least the Ger- 
mans haven't broken up convoys lately . . . 
It’s not true that Bulgaria has made direct 
Peace overtures to Britain and the U. S.; 
its diplomats tried only indirectly to find 
out if unconditional surrender applied to 
Bulgaria and learned that it did... 
Despite claims of widespread public sup- 
port, note that the Yugoslav Partisans 
have yet to gain the adherence of Vladi- 
mir Matchek, powerful Croat peasant 
leader. 


China’s Capital 

Even before the Cairo conference 
made victory seem closer, the Chinese 
were discussing the site of the eventual 
capital of Free China. There’s been no 
official comment, but observers agree 
that it will be moved from Chungking. 
The best bet seems to be that Nanking, 
the pre-1937 capital, will be the first but 
temporary choice as a matter of prestige 
and a symbol of victory. But the final 
capital will probably be Peking, with 
the name changed back from Peiping. 


French Underground Plans 


Only the initiated know how well the 
French underground has prepared for 
Allied invasion. It would be dangerous 
to reveal details, but it can be said that 
an over-all, master plan of action has 
been drawn up. Apparently, the under- 
ground expects the Allies to come from 
the south, since men have been desig- 
nated to take over every important gov- 
ernmental post in the Mediterranean 
area. Preparations are not so well ad- 
vanced elsewhere. Armed groups are 
ready to handle all Vichy resistance 
though not, of course, strong concentra- 
tions of German troops. The under- 
ground has promised to await a landing 
before striking and to obey Allied radio 
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orders. However, it is warned that should 
the orders be held up for any reason 
after military operations begin in France, 
the people will strike anyway. 


‘Independent’ Underground 


In its preparations for liberation, the 
French underground has arranged to act 
independently, if necessary, of the French 
Liberation Committee in Algiers. As re- 
vealed here previously, there's a growing 
suspicion within France that de Gaulle’s 
tendencies may be Fascist. The under- 
ground is even more suspicious of “Gi- 
raudism,” but its leaders are apparently 
willing to rely on Allied self-determina- 
tion promises. And, as in all occupied 
countries, those who have fought on the 


“inside” believe they deserve precedence. 


over those who fought on the “outside.” 
The men selected to man key posts at the 
hour of invasion have been agreed on by 
all elements of the underground and will 
take over whether or not Liberation Com- 
mittee representatives arrive with the 
Allied armies. 


Foreign Notes 


Lord Louis Mountbatten is getting 
along better with the Chinese than pre- 
vious British military leaders and has 
won over Chiang Kai-shek with his 
charm . . . Mexico will formulate a new 
oil policy soon, bringing in American 
experts to obtain maximum production 
next year when war needs will be the 
greatest . . . Important Hungarians are 
urging the Allied governments to recog- 
nize Count Michael Karolyi, once ex- 
cluded from the U.S. because of his 
leftist views, as leader of the Free Hun- 
garian movement. 


Canadian Cabinet Changes? 


High government sources bolster the 
talk in Ottawa that General MacNaugh- 
ton, Canadian Commander-in-Chief, will 
resign his post abroad and return home 
(Periscope, Dec. 6). They indicate that 
he is being considered for the post of 
Minister of National Defense, with Colo- 
nel Ralston, the present Minister, being 
elevated to the bench. Two other Cabinet 
members, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell and Pensions and National 
Health Minister Ian Mackenzie, are 
again under fire, the first because of the 
strikes and manpower situation, the lat- 
ter for allegedly poor hospital facilities 
for returning soldiers and for lack of a 
postwar program. A. British medical mis- 
sion which recently examined both Amer- 
ican and Canadian hospital facilities were 
critical of the Dominion setup. 


Hitler’s Polish Plan 

Many in informed diplomatic circles 
wouldn't be at all surprised if Hitler pro- 
claims Poland’s independence (with its 
1939 borders) once the Russian Army 
reaches the old Polish frontier. The idea, 
of course, would be to get Polish aid in 
fighting the Russians. German propa 


ganda would hold out the promise of a 
reconstituted prewar Poland while trying 
to convince the Poles that Russia, on the 
other hand, would simply absorb their 
country into the Soviet. Such a scheme, 
however, would have little chance if the 
currently bad Russo-Polish relations can 
be improved. 





Postwar Stockpiles 


= top war-production officials, be- 
lieving the U.S. should be prepared to 
meet any future world crisis, are advo- 
cating postwar accumulation of impor- 
tant raw-materials stockpiles. Because 


_ the country has been rapidly depleting 


some of its own reserves, the cost of re- 
building from domestic sourcés would 
be higher than before the war. There- 
fore, they recommend importing these 
materials from low-cost producing coun- 
tries along the lines of the recently con- 
cluded gentlemen’s understanding with 
Russia (Periscope, Nov. 22). Such a 
program would have the additional ad- 


vantage of building up dollar balances - 


the exporting countries could use to buy 


U.S. machinery and manufactured 
goods. _ 
Sulfa vs. Penicillin 


Some of the sulfa drug manufacturers, 
worried about the competitive threat of 
penicillin in the “miracle” cure field, are 
busy trying to improve their products 
and find new uses for them. Currently, 


they are concentrating on making the ' 


various sulfas less toxic and on creating 
new compounds. The most recent devel- 
opment along these lines is sulfa-ephed- 
rine, which combines the germ killing 
properties of sulfa with the membrane- 
shrinking and drying effects of ephed- 
rine. The fact that the chemical structure 
of sulfa is known (which isn’t true yet 
of penicillin) makes possible combina- 
tions with other organic chemical groups 
to form literally hundreds of new com- 
pounds. 


Air-Minded Railroads 


Those close to the transportation situ- 
ation believe the railroads won't meet 
with much success in their air invasion 
attempts. In the first place, Congress and 
the CAB don’t seem to favor it and, be- 
sides, the roads would have to fight the 
now well-intrenched aviation industry. 
The more forward looking executives 
are known to believe the carriers’ future 
lies in fast freight and fast, low-cost 
passenger service. And despite the New 
Haven’s announced desire to enter the 
air field, it’s significant that as soon as 
the war is over the road plans to inau- 
gurate a four-hour luxury express train 
between Boston and New York. 


Business Footnotes 


Labor sources _. one reason for the 
railroad brotherhoods’ strong strike stand 


is to convince their members, whom 
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ge L. Lewis has been soliciting late- 
y, that they, too, can and will take de- 
cisive measures . . . Incidentally, the 
strike threat may cause the railroads to 
hold up their usual year-end earnings 
estimates which would show operating 
revenues of $9,000,000,000 against $7,- 
500,000,000 in 1942, although the net 
would be only $870,000,000, less than 
last year’s . . . Renewed rumors of a re- 
turn to coffee rationing and of increased 
coffee prices are emphatically denied by 
OPA officials. 





Miscellany 


Raaio advertisers with a long-range 
view are already questioning the value 
of sponsoring news commentators after 
the war ... The first official outline of 
the program of the CIO’s Political Ac- 
tion Committee, including an early 1944 
convention, will be revealed by Philip 
Murray in an article written for the forth- 
coming issue of American Magazine ... 
Latest trouble of Frank Sinatra on his 
personal appearance tour: vigilant truant 
officers, by rounding up crooner-crazy 
girls have cut noticeably into the attend- 
ance at his shows . . . The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce will lean heavily on the 
freedom-of-enterprise theme in its new 
radio series starting in January; the pro- 
gram will feature weekly awards to out- 
standing young Americans. 


Movie Lines P 


Amusements generally and movies in 
particular are enjoying a tremendous war- 
time boom; in October, for instance, esti- 
mates of total admissions reached $148,- 
500,000—$16,000,000 more than the cor- 
responding period in 1942 . . . Twentieth 
Century-Fox is working on contract 
agreements for another picture featuring 
the Dionne quintuplets . . . Walt Dis- 
ney’s forthcoming South American film, 
“The Three Caballeros,” has a new Bra- 
zilian dance number, “The Samba-Jon- 
go,” which musicians say has a “rocking 
chair rhythm with a beat down boogie 
beat” . . . After two years in retirement, 
Maureen O'Sullivan will return to Tar- 
zan films with Johnny Weissmuller in 
“Tarzan and the Amazons.” 


Book Notes 


London publishers report a black mar- 
ket in books on the Continent; in Brus- 
sels, for example, the French translation 
of “Gone With the Wind” sells for as 
much as $60 when a copy can be found 
. .. George Creel, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information in the last 
war, is writing a book on Axis war crim- 
inals and their punishment, for publica- 
tion next spring . . . Felix Salten, the 
refugee author of “Bambi” now living in 
Switzerland, has finished a new children’s 
book, “Djibbi, the Kitten,” which will be 
published by Bobbs-Merrill next year... 
Viking Press is readying a comprehensive 
collection of Alexander Woollcott letters. 
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REMEMBER way back when: 


you got a lower to New York without 
any trouble at all? ... 





AND you strolled into the diner 
without waiting—and had three pieces 
of butter on your baked potato? ... 


AND when you arrived in New York, you 

~ went to Hotel Pennsylvania and said to the room 
clerk, “A nice corner room on an upper floor!’ 
... and the clerk said, “Number 1482 is just what 

. you want. Front!” 







WELL, things have changed. But it strikes us that 


—what with the tremendous war effort our country is 
making both at home and abroad—we are still mighty 
lucky people... ; 


> You can still travel when it’s necessary, 
though you may get an upper, and experi- 





ence some delay... 


> You still haven’t gone hungry, even 
though your favorite cut of beef is scarce .. . 


> And you can still get a mighty com- 
fortable room at Hotel Pennsylvania— 
if you take the precaution of reserving it 












well in advance. 


So please—for your own comfort, and that of other 
travelers—imake your reservations early, giving us, if 
possible, the hour of arrival and the day of departure. 
And, if your plans change, help the other fellow get a 
room by cancelling reservations promptly. 











y YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 











Washington 








Newsweek, DecemsBer 27, 1943 








Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘he war Effort 





American pantries are bulging with the largest stocks of canned 
food in history. Early returns from a War Food Administration 
survey indicate home canners put up more food this year than 
the civilian portion of the commercial pack. The total supply is 
50% more than was available during the peak year of 1941. Of- 
ficials admit privately that rationing would no longer be neces- 
sary if this food could be equitably divided. 


The big home -pack hasn’t prevented housewives from using 
their processed-food points. The OPA spot checks of home sup- 
plies indicate widespread hoarding. Most housewives use up 
their points regardless of home canned supplies, storing up 
their purchases. Officials say the rationing program Jacks flexi- 
bility to meet the situation. 


’ Points for home canned goods? Not if Washington can help it 
—and it can. The big reason for the extra large home pack was 
the fact that it meant ration-free food, and the WFA is getting 
ready for another home canning program next year, using the 
same approach. ; 


Part-time farms for industrial workers to ease the transition 
from war to peace and to provide backstops against seasonal 
unemployment are being considered by an increasing number 
of industrialists. The Department of Agriculture is getting nu- 
merous requests for advice especially from Midwestern manu- 
facturers. 


Wear workers in many cities are seeking to insure their own fu- 
ture by buying small farms on the outskirts of cities with some 
of their surplus earnings. But many of them are being rooked 
by land speculators, according to Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts. Reports have come in, particularly from the West Coast, 
that workmen are buying land not only unsuitable for farming 
but which doesn’t even have roads leading into it. 


The outlook for civilian goods in 1944 is improving. With raw 
materials growing easier, and indications at hand that man- 
power demand has just about reached its peak and is due to fall 
off, it now looks as if considerably more civilian goods will be 
made before the end of the war than was-thought possible sev- 
eral morths ago. 
Some manufacturers are going to get the jump on their compet- 
itors in this limited resumption of peacetime production. Wash- 
ington has just about given up hope that all can be treated alike 
through a quota system or similar device, because local condi- 
tions in many cases will dictate the plants to be reconverted. It 
might, for instance, be possible to resume manufacture of elec- 
tric irons in a city where war programs have been cut back but 
not in another city making munitions still needed in quantity. 


Industry Advisory Committees and trade associations will take 
on a es deal more importance as this movement accelerates. 
They'll be asked to collaborate on WPB plans to take some of 
the heat off officials by deciding among themselves where civil- 
ian production can be resumed. 


Capitol Hill insiders are predicting that businessmen will get 
increasing cooperation from Congress. Basis for the belief that 
the conservative swing is accelerating was the Senate Finance 
Committee’s action in whittling down the renegotiation law 


much more than anyone expected. By exempting from coverage 
standard commercial articles and items not components of mu- 
nitions the committee would remove thousands of companies 
from liability. The Administration, incidentally, is unlimbering 
its big guns to save the law. 


The tendency to favor business, though not necessarily to give 
it everything it asks, may well be reflected next year in such 
legislation as the renewal of the Economic Stabilizati ization Act, 
changes in the Social Security law, and possibly in proposed 
changes in the Social Security Act. 


Reports of friction between Donald Nelson and Charles E. Wil- 
son are untrue. Wilson’s plans to quit the WPB and return to his 
job at General Electric involve no internal dispute or jealousy at 
the top of the WPB. The plain fact is that Wilson thinks his job 
is just about done at the WPB, now that the organization is run- 
ning smoothly and efficiently. He still wants to leave as soon as 
F.D.R. agrees with him. That may be Jan. 1 or it may be later. 


The WPB is sea to recommend against special reconver-. 


sion reserves for large war producers. Official interpretation of 
studies just completed by the Procurement Policy Division is 
that most large companies will get along OK under the carry- 
back provisions of the 1942 revenue act (which permit the bal- 
ancing of losses one year against excess profits of another) , plus 
the 10% postwar refund of excess-profits taxes. Officials concede, 
however, that their studies showed smaller companies should 
get some special consideration. 


Washington thinking on disposal of war plants seems to be 
veering toward the idea of handing plants not wanted as stand- 
by establishments over to industry on short-term leases. Few 
firms are expected to exercise their options to buy the plants 
they operate because the properties probably won’t be worth 
their high original cost. 


A movement is afoot to permit manufacturers who have both 
their own and government machinery in their plants to use the 
U. S.-owned tools for private manufacture after the war until 
the settlement of accounts is complete. 


Floating price ceilings for perishable fruits and vegetables un- 
der which prices would be by the week or month are being 
discussed, but nothing will come of the talk. Top OPA people 
are prepared to block any such changes on grounds that com- 
munity food price ceilings would thus be nullified. - 


Postwar prospects for electric power are being studied by 
Harold Ickes’s Bureau of Reclamation. The bureau is inquir- 
ing into the possibility of using some of the expected surplus for 
home heating, electrification of the railroads, and greater use of 
electrolytic methods of refining minerals. 


The Rural Electrification Administration hopes to extend power 
lines to 85% of America’s farms after the war. Forty per cent 
now are electrified. New experiments indicate this might be 
done cheaply with single wire systems and combination power 
and phone lines. 


UNRRA is one Administration postwar project, at least, which 
is getting a favorable reaction from Congress. Both saree 
and Democrats are taking a friendly attitude toward the bill in 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to implement the United 
States’ share of the international agreement. That’s no indica- 
tion that other international postwar measures will have smooth 
sailing, however. ; 




































MACHINE GUN BELTS 


on Bataan set records 


significant to postwar industry 





Significant to postwar industry are the battle records of the many diversified RUSCO 
products now with the armed forces. These records portend new and advanced stand- 
ards of value and performance in many coming peacetime fields. Thus, for all users of 
’ precision woven products, RUSCO believes real promise exists in the following dra- 


matic story. 


In the heroic defense of the Philippines, 
men and machines, with replacements 
impossible, had to fight far past ordinary 
limits of endurance. 


As one of many illustrations, consider the 
machine gun. 
When the jamming, or missing, of one of 


these guns might mean instant death, 
RUSCO precision woven machine gun 


belts, built to stand up under 50 reloads, 
actually served flawlessly up to as many 
as 500 reloads. 


This was a performance 10 times better 
than specifications had asked. 


It has always been characteristic of 
RUSCO to manufacture precision woven 
products that have surpassed normal 
operational requirements by generous 


margins of unfaltering endurance. 

It was only long experience which gave 
RUSCO the “‘know how” to fabricate the 
Machine Gun Belts that helped write 
history at Bataan and Corregidor. 

Nor is that all. For it is from this veteran 
experience .. . now being resharpened by 
war... that will come a wealth of new 
and precedent-shattering RUSCO preci- 
sion woven product achievements quickly 
with victory. 


RUSCO 


PRECISION WOVEN 
PRODUCTS 
oe 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 





























How Brass helped to give everybody The Time of Day 


: pon the middle 19th century, | 
the wooden clock business be- 


gan to run down. Seasoned, damp- 


proof wood “cost too dear”... which 
killed export and crippled trade with 
southern states. Still, what was home 
without a timepiece? And the answer 
to that question was the brass-geared, 
one-day clock, which undersold and 
outperformed the fanciest wooden 
models, Travelling Connecticut Yan- 
kee peddlers sold them like proverbial 
hot cakes, all over the country. 

In those days, this organization 


was known as “The Bristol Brass 
and Clock Company,” and many an 
honest old Bristol Brass clock is tick- 
ing to this day... . Likewise, today’s 
Bristol Brass organization is ticking 
more swiftly, smoothly, and strongly 
than ever before in its history ...turn- 
ing out no more clocks, but rolling 
out endless miles of brass sheet, rod, 
and wire to help blast a path to per- 
manent peace, at the end of the fifth 
war in which Bristol has served U. S. 
munitions makers.... When that day 
comes, Bristol will be ready to place 


at the disposal of brass-fabricators the 
benefits of its intensive wartime brass- 
mill experience...and to help develop 
new uses for the ageless alloy which, 
in countless instances, has never had 


a completely satisfactory substitute. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 
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e A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA S GREATEST SECURITY ® 


Newsweek. 
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Strategy in Russian Campaign 
Sets New Pattern for Mass War 


Both Sides Modify Tactics 


as Mobile Guns and Infantry 


Prove a Match for Tanks 


In no war in history have advances in 
technology and tactics caused the char- 
acter of combat to change so rapidly as 
in this struggle. On every front, from 
Russia to the Pacific, the methods used 
by the warring forces this Christmas are 
far different from those used last Christ- 
mas. In the Pacific, Americans strive to 
perfect the technique of landing opera- 
tions. In the skies over Europe the race 
for supremacy between fighters and 
bombers: has constantly altered the na- 
ture of aerial conflict. In Italy British, 
Americans, and Germans alike have had 
to learn how to fight in mountains. 

But in Russia, the biggest of all the 
laboratories of Mars, the development 
as been perhaps the most far-reaching. 
For it is on the eastern front that the 
actics of mass armies in conflict are be- 
ing worked out. Such was the battle of 
Kursk, in which the Germans last July 
ailed to crack through the Russian lines. 










Such was the struggle west of Kiev last 


week, where the Nazis were again at- 
tempting to shatter the Russian defenses 
with little success. 













Bulge Battles: For this major diversion 
the Western Ukraine, Marshal Fritz 
Erich von Mannstein used at least twelve 
picked divisions drawn from Italy, 
rance, and Denmark. Eight were panzer 
livisions (with 200 tanks each), two 
motorized infantry, and the rest infantry. 
Une Nazi aim was to ward off the Rus- 
sian threat to the German Armies still in 
he Dnieper River bend and keep open 
he supply lines to the east. Another was 
0 recapture Kiev, capital of the Ukraine 
and key base of the winter line on the 
Dnieper. A third was to tie down the 
fed Army so that it could not undertake 
A winter offensive. This apparently failed, 
for both the Germans and the Russians 
ounced that Soviet infantry and tank 
livisions had broken through the Nazi 
wines at Nevel on the northern front. 


The battle that thus developed in the 
Kiev bulge was strikingly similar to last 
summer's Kursk struggle. There, on a 60- 
mile front, the Wehrmacht launched: a 
powerful armored attack designed to 
crack the Russian lines by sheer weight 
of tanks and men. Now, on a front ap- 
proximately the same length, the Ger- 
mans once more tried to break through. 
Furthermore, the tactics of attack and de- 
fense used by both sides were based on 
those tested at Kursk. 

They were tactics of 1943. The tank 
attacks of the Germans had changed 
greatly since panzer spearheads blasted 
through Poland and France. The defen- 


SESS 


sive tactics of the Russians were radically 
different from those of 1942 and still 
more different from 1941. The develop- 
ments on both sides were of tremendous 
significance, not only to the Germans and 
Russians, but to all armies for they 
marked the perfection of a defense 
against armored spearheads, and a great 
decline in the importance of the tank. 

In that sense, a new pattern of war has 
come from the battlefields of Russia this 
year. Once again, the infantry has re- 
emerged as the queen of battles. But 
probably the most startling development 
has been the rise of the self-propelled 
‘gun. Both Germans and Russians use 
them in great numbers to secure mobile 
fire power. Along with the infantry, they 
dictate the course of battle. Here is about 
how the tactics work out in a fairly small 
scale action (see diagram). 


Germans: As the action begins, a typi- 
cal Nazi armored formation will be 
grouped in the form of a rectangle with 
the infantry deployed behind it: Spear- 
heading the armor and guarding the 
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1943 brought the Russians mastery over Nazi tanks 
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flanks are 60-ton Tiger tanks. Within the 
rectangle medium and light tanks line up 
with a seven-gun battery of self-propelled 
“Ferdinand” guns. These are the weapons 
introduced by the Germans at Kursk. 
Manned by a crew of six, they weigh 70 
tons, bear armor ranging from about 8 
inches thickness in front to 3 in the rear, 
and mount an 88-millimeter cannon. 

Behind the armor the German infantry 
waits, ready with rifle, bayonet, and gre- 
nades to plunge through in the path of 
the tanks and actually dig in and secure 
the ground. Far behind are the reserves: 
artillery, infantry, and dug-in tanks, pre- 
pared for counterattack. 


Russians: The Red Army waits for the 
attack in a deep defensive zone. In the 
first lines the infantry hides in deep slit 
trenches. Behind them are batteries of 
152-millimeter artillery, in camouflaged 
positions taking advantages of any eleva- 
tions in terrain and placed where recon- 
naissance anticipates the attack. Spread 
in a pattern of three-point defense, two 
guns face the enemy about 100 yards 
apart, while some 200 yards behind is a 
third. Together the three form a triangle 
whose area can be raked by crossfire. 

Squads of anti-tank riflemen support 
the guns from hidden positions less than 


100 yards away and ranged in depth at’ 


intervals of about 100 yards. In the rear 
Russian self-propelled guns and _ tanks 
await the attack, some camouflaged and 
submerged in pits, others hidden but 
ready to swerve forward should the Ger- 
mans break through. 


Action: The Nazi armor advances first. 
Some 400 yards behind, the infantry fol- 
lows warily. (No ylanes support the 


The tactics shown in this formalized drawing of a miniature battle were the means by which the Russians beat... 


drive, for in most of the current battles, 
stormy weather has held the Luftwaffe 
and the Red Air Force on their soggy 
fields.) Rumbling forward, the tanks and 
heavy guns cross the Russian trenches. 
There, as the tanks pass over their heads, 
the Red infantrymen stand firm in dug- 
outs, waiting for the armor to pass. 

As the formation advances, it splits into 
three columns. On the flanks, the tanks 
curve out to seek weak points in the de- 
fense line for a breakthrough. In the cen- 
ter the Ferdinands move up in single file 
to within 500 yards of the Russian bat- 


‘teries. Then the Russians loose their fire. 


Anti-tank rifles and artillery aim for 
the Tigers—for their vulnerable turrets 
and side walls. But the real duel is 
between the guns—between the Rus- 
sian artillery entrusted with tank de- 
struction and the Ferdinands, whose 


chief tank-suppérting role is to destroy: 


that artillery. 

Catching a Ferdinand in open sights, 
two guns of each triangular formation 
fire together. The silent battery is the 
one directly facing the Ferdinand and it 
doesn’t fire in order not to reveal its posi- 
tion. But when the Ferdinand turns to 
blast its attackers, the third gun opens 
up while the one being attacked ceases 
fire. Then when the Ferdinand swings 
around again, the performance is repeat- 
ed. With their thick armor, the Ferdi- 
nands can move deep into the artillery 
triangles, while the tanks struggle on. 
Meanwhile, the German infantry moves 
up, still some 400 yards behind the 
armored vanguard. When the running, 
crouching figures approach their trench- 
es, Russian infantry springs out to en- 
gage the Nazis with rifle fire and hand 


grenades, and with the bayonet in hand- 
to-hand combat. As the first wave of Ger- 
man infantry is slowed, the big tanks 
waver, fearful of independent unsupport- 
ed action. © 

This is the crucial point of the battle. 
When Russian foot troops drive a wedge 
between the tanks and infantry, both 
are threatened with destruction. Held 
back by Russian fire, the German troops 
cannot follow the tanks to consolidate 
the thrusts. The tanks, without infantry 
support, are faced with entrapment and 
failure of their breakthrough mission. If 
the Russian maneuver succeeds, the 
thrust fails and the armored formation 
falls to the Red Army, while Nazi in- 
fantry is faced: with death or retreat. 

The Tigers which have escaped the 
artillery fire plunge on through the first 
defense line and enter open combat with 
the Russians’ second armored line—tanks 
and self-propelled guns. Their tank guns 
outranged by those of the Germans, the 
Russians keep their machines in muddy 
pits from which only the turrets protrude. 
When the German tanks come close 
enough for accurate fire—500 yards and 
less—the Red tanks back out of the pits 
to engage them. But more important are 
the Red self-propelled guns. They also 
wait for the spearhead to come close, 
then blast it with fire from camouflag 
earth fortifications.or move out to fire 
point-blank. 

Caught in the fire pockets of the first 
and second defense zones—miniature rep- 
licas of the “meat grinders” the Russians 
use to entrap and destroy the enemy- 
the Germans are crushed and thrown 
back. In the battle between tank and gun 
the gun has won. 
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Arawe Landing 
Surprise Assault Gives Allies 
New Base for Attack on Rabaul 


It was shortly after 5 a.m. in the moon- 
lit tropic night. Suddenly lightning flashed 
eerily in the distance, silhouetting the 
jagged terrain of New Britain. A moment 

ter, red tracers began to spurt out from 
the shore. Next came the rumble of heavy 
machine guns or mortars. White flashes 
stabbed the darkness offshore as an 
American destroyer opened up. 

That was the start of the Allied landing 
near Arawe, at the southwestern end of 
New Britain, on the morning of Dec. 15. 
The landing, made by units of Lt. Gen. 
Walter Krueger’s American Sixth Army— 
including many Texans—who had crossed 
the 80-mile channel from New Guinea, 
was described with unusual vividness by 
Correspondents who accompanied the 
troops. This was their story. 

Ralph Teatsorth of the United Press 
told how a small Commando-type force 
ran into murderous fire as it attempted a 
diversionary landing on “Blue Beach” 
ahead of the main invasion: “The Japa- 
nese held their fire until the detachment, 


‘in rubber boats, was 100 yards from shore 


under a brilliant moon and then unleashed 
a@ cross-fire from machine guns and 87- 
millimeter cannon. Only five boats of six- 
teen were left floating . . . After 80 min- 
utes a light naval vessel darted in and 
silenced the Japanese emplacements.” 
Robert Eunson of the Associated Press 
was in the first boat of the first wave strik- 
ing for Blue Beach: “The Japanese ap- 
parently were ready and waiting for our 


Sattery ab erlinanas 
4eads for 
fed artillery 





.-» Nazi attacks at Kursk last summer and have continued to throw them back right through the battle west of Kiev last week 


rubber boats to slide over a reef before 
we crossed the last narrow strip of water 


. ... They caught us on the reef and killed 


about one quarter of our small force. . . 
Cpl. Homer C. Jenest of Wrentham, 
Mass., crouched in the prow of our boat, 
tommy gun in his hands. When the Japa- 
nese started firing, he emptied his gun 
and then jum overboard. A man sit- 
ting at his right fell over into the water 
dead. I jumped over the left side and 
went down to my neck . . . The 37-milli- 
meter opened up . . . The shells were 
white, and they slammed into one boat, 
blowing it 15 feet into the air. I ducked 
under our boat and held my breath.” 

Frank L. Kluckhohn of The New York 
Times was aboard the expedition’s flag- 
ship and kept a diary: “At 6:20 a.m.—as 
the western sky glows with the red first 
light—a bombardment by destroyers opens 
. .. Soon black smoke becomes one huge 
pall over the target area. At 6:48 a.m. 
we see our Mitchells drilling in toward 
the beach in echelons of three . . . At 6:58 
the small warship leading in the landing 
boats fires shells toward the top of a cliff 
. . . Two minutes later bigger guns cut 
loose . . . There is the constant crashing 
thunder of heavy fire, the muttering of 
lighter arms . . . Three groups of landing 
craft have now been “released” and are 
wending their way to the beach like three 
huge snakes ... At 7:49 a.m. the first 
Alligator hits the beach and we know... 
We are ashore on New Britain.” 

By noon, the invading troops, com- 
manded by Brig.’Gen. Julian W. Cun- 
ningham, were well established on the 
8-mile long Arawe peninsula and had 


tured the radio station on Pilelo Island. . 


That ended the initial phase of invasion. 
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Not atransport, warship, or plane had been 
lost. And when the Japs sent over planes 
the ‘next day, they were driven off by 
Allied planes which shot down fourteen. 


Significance——~ 


Unlike the landing on Tarawa in the 
Gilberts on Nov. 20, with its hard fight- 
ing and heavy casualties, the invasion of 
New Britain was swift and _ relatively 
bloodless. That was due partly to the fact 
that a record air assault in which 356 
tons of bombs were dropped was carried 
out against the target area the day before 
the landing. But the main reason was that 
the Japs were taken by surprise and had 
few defenses in the area ready. 

The Yanks’ assault gave them control 
of the vital strait between New Britain 
and New Guinea but still left them 250 
air miles from Rabaul, the chief prize on 
New Britain. And because of the tower- 
ing inland mountains, there seemed little 

rospect that they could attack Rabaul 

y an overland route. However, the Arawe 
area had a Jap airstrip that could be im- 
proved to develop air support to insure 
further New Britain landings. 


Landing Craft 


Many factors contributed to the heavy 
Marine losses at Tarawa. They included 
failure of naval and air bombardment to 
knock out enemy fortifications, poor 
soundings of the lagoon, and _ possible 
faulty coordination of the operation with 
the tide. But the thing that stuck most 
in people’s minds was the fact that many 
of the Higgins landing boats piled up 
on submerged reefs, making it necessary 
for the troops to wade 300 or more yards 
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to shore under murderous fire. Inevitably, 
that prompted criticism of the Higgins 
boats on the ground that they proved 
unequal to the job of clearing the reefs. 

The controversy came into the —_ 
last week as Andrew J. Higgins, builder 
of the craft at New Orleans, rushed to 
their defense. After viewing movies of 
the landing, Higgins declared: “From 
what I noticed . . . some boats were not 
brought in with the momentum necessary 
to slide over the reefs . . . At our school 
we teach the boys handling Higgins boats 
to be fearless of shoal water, bring the 
boats in under full power, and slam them 
on the beach . . . The boats could do the 
job. Something else was amiss.” 

Secretary of the Navy Knox refused to 
criticize the Higgins craft: “It’s a good 
landing boat. There are certain situations 
where the amphibious tank is a better 
vehicle but that doesn’t detract from 
what I just said—it’s a good landing 
boat.” 

Meanwhile the landing on New Britain 
(see page 23) showed that the United 
States was alert to the possibilities of the 
amphibious tanks mentioned by Knox. 
On the Arawe beach, the Yanks used two 
types of this vehicle which is equipped 
with steel-finned tracks to give it pro- 
pulsion both at sea and on land. One was 
a troop carrier, the “Alligator,” the other 
a tank, the “Buffalo.” 

Thus the latest Pacific landings had 
raised new problems in amphibious tac- 
tics. And the need for conquerink them 
was made all the more urgent by the fact 
that the United States probably possesses 
no accurate hydrograp ic surveys of the 
Marshalls—the likeliest next target in the 
westward offensive toward Japan. 


Eastern Air Command 


The coming Continental offensive 
against Japan moved a step nearer this 
week as the Allies extended to the South- 
east Asia theater their battle-tested sys- 
tem of air-forces organization. Announced 
by Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Commander-in-Chief in Southeast Asia, 

_the step involved unification of the the- 
ater’s two air forces—the American Tenth 
and the RAF’s Bengal Air Command— 
into a single Eastern Air Command con- 
taining a Tactical Air Force and a Strate- 

. gic Air Force. 

Accordingly, Air Chief -Marshal Sir 
Richard Peirse, hitherto air commander 
in India, was appointed Air Commander- 
in-Chief of the Southeast Asia theater, 
while an American, Maj. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, former head of American 
Air Forces in the China-Burma-India the- 
ater, became his deputy and chief of the 
Eastern Air Command. The command’s 
strategic group will be headed by Brig. 
Gen. Howard C. Davidson, until now the 
Tenth Air Force’s commander. Command 
of the tactical unit was given to Air Mar- 
shal Sir John Baldwin, previously head 
of the Bengal Air Command. 





Official U. S. Navy photo from International 


When Avengers from the ‘carrier Saratoga tangled with Japs recently, a rear 
gunner, Kenneth Bratton, was wounded so badly he lost consciousness shortly after 
being lifted from his plane by Lt, Julie Bescos, former U.S.C. football coach 


Pacific Blows 


Even the Japs admitted last week that 
the Yanks were closing in on Japan’s 
“strategic points” in the Pacific. The state- 
ment came in a Tokyo pep talk for home 
consumption which described Allied re- 
sources as “limitless” and went on: “It 
cannot be said that the Japanese Navy 
ae the war situation under complete con- 
trol.” 

The Tokyo announcer’s remarks were 
underlined indirectly two days later by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, who pointed 
out that American sea, land, and air 
forces had grown “stronger and stronger” 
whereas Japan had permitted its fleet 
to be whittled down “piecemeal.” As- 
serting that the United States now had 
“both the equipment and the trained 
men to do a complete job” in the Pacific 
sector, Knox declared the Yanks were 
" etting ready to drive home some hard 
blows. 

Already, a foretaste of the “hard 
blows” was being given the Japs in their 
own bailiwick. This took the form of 
steady aerial assaults on enemy bases in 
the mandated Marshalls, about 500 miles 
north of the Gilberts. Most of the bomb- 
ing was carried out by the Seventh Air 
Force’s Liberators. But on Dec. 18, light 
bombers and fighters joined in the drive 
with an attack on Mili, where they de- 
stroyed six Zeros on the ground. This 
showed that the Allies had been quick to 





capitalize on newly won or constructed 
airdromes in the Gilberts. 

Already, the Navy announced, the 
United States has three such airfields— 
Hawkins Field on Betio, named after 
First Lt. William Deane Hawkins, 
U.S. M. C., killed in the Nov. 20 landing 
on Betio; O’Hare Field on Abemama, 
named after Lt. Comdr. Edward H. 
(Butch) O’Hare, recently reported miss- 
ing; and Mullinnix Field on Bouta, hon- 


-oring Rear Admiral Henry M. Mullinnix, 


task-force commander who was killed 
when the escort carrier Liscome Bay was 
torpedoed off Makin in the Gilberts on 
Nov. 24. In addition, a fourth field is 
probably already in operation on Makin 
Island. 

The Liberators’ forays, however, paled 
before the recent Jap-baiting excursion of 
an American task force including the 33,- 
000-ton carrier Saratoga. As described in 
Washington last week by Capt. John H. 
Cassady, the carrier’s skipper,-the 12,- 
500-mile odyssey of this task force in- 
cluded several “guinea-pig runs” into 
waters within striking distance of Truk, 
the powerful Jap naval base in the Caro- 
lines, lying upwards of 1,400 miles west 
of the Gi 
the Japs to poke their nose out.” Captain 
Cassady was not sure whether the task 
force was detected. In any case, the Japs 
failed to put in an appearance. 

It was the same task force, Cassady -e- 
vealed, which launched the high-speed 


rts. The object was to “get “ 
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assault on Rabaul on Nov. 5. The Sara- 
toga also participated in the much larger 
raid of Nov. 11, carried out with several 
other carriers. 


Luftwaffe Tribute 


Both the RAF and the United States 
Eighth Air Force like to stress the num- 
ber of German fighters the British and 
American bombers are forcing the Nazis 
to tie up in Western Europe. And both 
the RAF and the Eighth have a natural 
reluctance to admit the extent to which 
this, along with technical improvements, 
has increased the power of the Nazi de- 
fenses. Last week's raids on the Reich, 


however, provided a good index of the 


respect which the heavy bomber forma- 
tions have developed for German fight- 
ers. For all the attacks were made to 
take advantage of conditions that would 
hamper the Luftwaffe, even though 
bombing accuracy also suffered. 

The Eighth made two assaults on the 
northwest German coast under cover of 
thick clouds and fog that kept most Ger- 
man planes grounded. The specific tar- 
gets of neither raid were revealed. 
Maybe the Eighth didn’t know what it 
iit, or perhaps it just didn’t want to 
admit that it was using the area-bombing 
tactics of the British. In any case, the 
Nazis obligingly came through with a 
frank communiqué on the second at- 
tack. They said the chief. target was 
Bremen and that “heavy destruction” was 
caused. Furthermore, they didn’t claim 
to have shot down any of the bombers 
although the Eighth admitted the loss of 
eleven. 

The RAF conducted another fire-and- 
blockbuster assault on Berlin. But, where- 
as the Bomber Command used to wait 
for moonlit nights so as to increase ac- 
curacy, the present trend is to avoid the 
light. This time the British planes ap- 
peared over the German capital at 8 
oclock, ahead of the late-rising moon. 
The fact that Berlin took another monu- 
mental pasting was a tribute to the effi- 
ciency of British navigational methods. 
But avoiding the moon was also a, trib- 
ute to the German fighters. 


How Berlin Takes It 


Now that the RAF raids on Berlin have 
begun again, NEwsweEeEx’s Stockholm cor- 
respondent sent the following account of 
the cumulative effect of the attacks on the 
Reich capital. 


Air raids monopolize Berliners’ conver- 
sation these days, according to an inform- 
ant just up from the Reich capital. The 
havoc wrought by them crowds out ev 
other oe, military or litical, 
from the minds of Berliners. By this time 
they are convinced that the Allies will not 
stop until the city is wiped off the map. 

Many Berliners are already reduced to 
the homeless, propertyless state of beg- 
gars and others expect to find themselves 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








The Cowboy With the Super Eyes 


e 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Wir FirtH ArRMy ADVANCED 
Forces 1n Itaty—An optician would 
certainly go broke in a city of Air 
Force pilots, but for my money the 
man with the eyes in this war is a fel- 
low called “Cowboy” who works as an 
artillery observer on this part of the 
front. Give the Cowboy an O.P. worthy 
of the name and he can see a Ger- 
man’s nostrils twitch 10 miles away. 

An O.P. is an observation post 
and the one where I found the Cow- 
boy working was worthy of the name. 
The battlefield was spread like a gaudy 
rug beneath it. I could see towns out 
there I had only heard of before— 
towns and sharp mountains and loaf 
mountains, and smoke shells and mor- 
tar shells bursting, and tanks crawling 
or sitting crippled on ribbons of road 
or flaring spasmodically as their in- 
sides burned out. I couldn’t see the 
men moving, though. Neither could 
most of the other observers in this 
eyrie till the Cowboy spotted move- 
ment and began his call. He called the 
action as flowingly and minutely as 
Sam Taub or Uncle Clem McCarthy 
calling a prizefight from the ringside 
but with an accuracy Clement and 
Samuel never aspired to. 

The altitude was made to his order. 
I know it took us an hour and three 
quarters to climb there over wet clay 
banks and rocky creek beds and 
through or around stiff brush. It was 
only about 2 miles as the crow flies 
from the point where we left our jeep 
near a little village smelling of pac 
mules to the O.P. As the crow climbs, 
it was something else again, and I 
wish those birds who live the life of 
Riley in the measurement racket 
through their political connections 
would be required to climb now 
and then instead of to fly. It would 
give them a taste of how the other 
half lives. 


The Cowboy was silent in his bush 
on the ledge as we pushed our way 
into the O.P. He and the others were 
Tak dae ae ~ senmeag ve 

ju eir ses, ignoring the 
breath-taking sw of scene as a 
whole for the d of its pattern— 
tiny wrinkles and whorls of ground, 
slight shadings of dirt, or tree color, 
or ag gray filaments that were stone 
WwW ny 


“A German just stuck his head out 
behind that pile of rock,” said the 
Cowboy suddenly. 

“Sure he’s German, Cowboy?” said 
an officer. 

“Yep, yep, yep,” said the Cowboy. 
He started his call in a high, flat, un- 
emotional Southwestern tone. “All right 
now, sir. Got that house with the 
masonry shot away by that pine tree 
just north of the road? All right, now 
come with me about 30 paces to: the 
left of that, by that little patch of yel- 
low dirt.” 

The officer came with him. 

“All right, sir,” said the Cowboy. 
“If you'll take that little rock pile a 
quarter in the shadow by that yellow 
dirt, he’s in behind there. Now he’s 
coming out. He’s moving along that 
wall in a crouch. Got that wall? If you 
come about 10 paces right of those 
two bushes standing together where 
the road is chipped—hold it a minute, 
sir, I want to watch the sonofabitch 
and see where he goes.” 


Some of the other observers were 
working other points on the battlefield 
and other aspects of the fight, thou 
none picked up movement as quickly 
as the Cowboy. The Cowboy kept 
after his German and traced him to 
more Germans. 

“There’s a squad in there. About 
eight of them. Now they're moving 
through that bush cover to the next 
wall. Come about 20 paces north of 
where the three houses stand in a line, 
and they’re in back of the house 
farthest away from you. They got an 
emplacement there dammit.” 

There was no inflection in the Cow- 
boy’s cursing. Somebody stuck a map 
in front of his face, and he shifted 
his glasses and read off numbers. 
Pretty soon we dropped shells on 
where the emplacement was. 

“Nobody moving now,” said an 
officer. 

“Except one fella,” said the Cow- 
boy. “He’s going’ for the wall.” 

There was a pause, “He didn’t get 
acrost it,” the Cowboy said. 

He was still calling them when we 
left the O.P. and started down the 
mountain again, picking up the trail 
from horses lying on the mountainside, 
dead from the concussion of bombs 
and shells. 
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in that category at any moment. For that 


reason people have no time for any but - 


their own personal troubles and worries. 
This gloom and latent despair has given 
birth to an ugly state of mind approach- 
ing the Bolshevism so decried by the 
Nazis. Those who lost everything regard 
with envy and even hatred those who 
haven't. Civilians sporting good overcoats 
or a serviceable pair of shoes are sub- 
jected to loud, abusive remarks in the 
Berlin streets these days. That’s only the 
beginning because physical violence and 
robbery are forming an unpleasant pros- 
pect for the winter. 

Otherwise the two-week breathing spell 
between the November raids and what is 
regarded as the opener in the present se- 
ries gave Berliners an unexpected chance 
to recuperate both physically and moral- 
ly. For example, the great Siemens works 
capacity was reduced 50 per cent by the 
November raids. But by Dec. 16 they 
were already back to 80 per cent of nor- 
mal production. 

The protracted lull also provided a 
chance to organize firefighting, hospital, 
and transportation services. After the 
Thursday-night raid the Nazis were seen 
trying out what travelers vaguely refer to 
as “extinguishing machines” although 
what this new wrinkle in firefighting may 
be nobody knows as yet. Instead of being 
kept inside the city, ambulances and mu- 
nicipal omnibuses are now being held in 
readiness in cleverly camouflaged dis- 
a areas in wooded sections of the sub- 
urbs. 


Little Pearl Harbor 


What happened Dec. 2 at the port of 
Bari, a main supply base for the Eighth 
Army in Southern Italy, almost deserved 
that unpleasant phrase “a little Pearl Har- 
bor.” The story was revealed in a reluc- 
tant announcement by Secretary of War 





Associated Press Radiophoto 








Henry L. Stimson on Dec. 16. The bare 


facts were bad enough. In a surprise Ger- 
man air raid, seventeen ships, two of 
them ammunition ships, were sunk and 
there were about 1,000 casualties. 

That was about all there was to the 
story. But from other circumstances con- 
nected with the raid, it took on an even 
greater importance. First, the fighting- 
plane defenses seemed to have been 
taken by surprise. But the fact that the 
Germans were able to get bn. and sink 
so many ships despite the anti-aircraft 


barrage that was undoubtedly put up 7 


strongly indicated this no ordinary at- 
tack. It sounded as if the new glider- 


. rocket-bomb had been used with appall- 


ing success. Walter Logan, a United 
Press correspondent on the scene, hinted 
as much in a dispatch at the time. 

Meanwhile, an eye witness report, re- 
leased in London this week, of a recent 
“glider-bomb” attack on an Allied convoy 
showed that the Germans were actively 
exploiting the new weapon. The wit- 
nesses, two British merchant ship officers, 
told how eight twin-engined bombers at- 
tacked the convoy in daylight, launching 
radio-controlled bomb-carrying . gliders 
equipped with “brilliant red lights” to de- 
note their course (actually, these lights 
are small incendiary rockets in the tail 
of the glider). In this assault the gliders 
failed to score a hit. 

These developments brought up again 
the subject of German secret weapons. 
And the Bari setback constituted a warn- 
ing against dismissing Nazi claims as 
propaganda. One last week that was 


taken with more than ordinary serious-. 


ness was a story from Bern to the effect 
that the Germans had installed rocket 
launchers along the French coast capable 
of propelling a 45-foot rocket weighing 
12 tons. Presumably, this would be used 
to bombard London. Rocket research has 
advanced to such an extent that techni- 


This giant rocket launcher and the damage inflicted at Bari shows that German fighting efficiency is still high 





cally there is no reason why the Germans 
shouldn’t be able to do this, and com- 
ment from Washington strongly indicated 
that officials thought they would. 
However, a mere rocket does not fit 
the descriptions the Nazis have been put- 
ting out about their best secret weapon 
(Newsweek, Dec. 18). In an effort to 
get a neutral opinion NEwsweEex cabled 
its Stockholm correspondent on the sub- 
ject. He sent the following reply: 
“Germany is certainly continuously ex- 
rimenting with new weapons of various 
inds. Last summer, it was reported that 


a pilotless plane had crashed off the - 


Danish island of Bornholm near Sweden. 
Also within the last few weeks the Ger- 
mans have been trying out a new artillery 
shell of great destructive power on Len- 
ingrad. Swedish scientific and aviation 
circles are skeptical but admit the pos- 
sibility that the new weapon may be a 
heavy-water atom bomb dropped from 
radio-directed planes.” 


Balkan Prelude 
Italian Campaign Shift Presages 
Imminence of Backdoor Invasion - 


East and west of the Apennines, the 
two Allied armies in Italy stabbed and 
jabbed last week at the enemy fortifica- 
tions barring the roads to Rome. In some 
ways, the fierce skirmishing beneath 
snow-capped mountains and in crooked 
valleys terraced with olive orchards re- 
sembled the positional fighting of the 
last war. The result was some of the 
bloodiest fighting of the campaign, in- 
cluding a 48-hour battle on the Fifth 
Army’s front in which American infantry 
smashed forward to take San Pietro In- 
fine, enemy strong point in the valley 
leading to Cassino. 

That was on the ground. In the air 
there was a powerful and significant up- 
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4 BOMBED BY ALLIES TY 


A bombing pattern sometimes indicates plans for an offensive—and these Allied 
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Newsweek—De More:and 


raids of last week point straight toward the Balkans 


swing in Allied air attacks on impor- 
tant enemy targets outside the immedi- 
ate Italian battle front. The chief blows 
were struck by the recently formed Fif- 
teenth Air Force whose big bombers, 
now probably based in Italy, hit targets 
in zones as far apart as Austria and 
Greece. : 

The first blow in the new air offensive 
occurred on Dec. 14 when more than 
300 Allied planes, consisting of For- 
tresses and Liberators escorted by Light- 
nings, attacked Athens  objectives— 
airdromes at Eleusis and Kalamaki, re- 
spectively the enemy’s chief bomber and 
fighter bases in Southern Greece; an- 
other airfield at Tatoi; and shipping at 
Piraeus, port of the Greek capital. Every- 
where except at Piraeus, where clouds 
obscured the targets, heavy damage was 
observed. ; 

Next day, the Fifteenth’s heavy bomb- 
ers battered both ends of the Brenner 
Pass. Flying for the first time over Alpine 
peaks 2 miles or more high, Fortresses 
and their fighter escorts made what Al- 
giers headquarters called an “accurate 
and concentrated” attack on the railroad 
marshaling yards, turntables, and the 
roundhouse at Innsbruck in the Austrian 
Tyrol. Pilots reported that the targets, 
comprising the northern communica- 
tions center of the Brenner Pass, were 
covered with tons of debris. At the same 
time, other escorted Fortresses wrecked 
the rail yards at Bolzano, 30 miles south 
of the Pass, while Liberators assaulted 
a 36-span viaduct over the Avisio River, 
north of Trento. Next day, the big bomb- 
ers pounded the rail yard at Padua in 
Northeastern Italy and a railway bridge at 
Dogna on a railroad entering Austria from 
Italy near Yugoslavia. And on Sunday the 
big bombers smashed again at Innsbruck 
and also attacked Augsburg, German mu- 


nitions town northwest of Munich. 


. Significance 


The Forts and Libs were reintorced 
in their assault by medium craft and 
fighter-bombers which flew over the 
Adriatic to strike at numerous points 
near the Yugoslav coast, Typical targets 
included oil depots at Split, rail yards 
and warehouses at Sibenik, the airfield 
at Mostar, and shipping off the coast. 
Meanwhile, RAF heavy bombers from 
the Middle East bombed Suda Bay har- 
bor in Crete and attacked shipping at 
various points in the Aegean. 





The slow tempo of the land campaign 
in Italy plus the impetus of the bombing 
offensive in the Mediterranean theater 
fitted into the new strategical pattern 
now emerging as a result of the Cairo 
and Teheran conferences. That pattern 
suggested a shift in emphasis from the 
Italian campaign to an aerial offensive 
against the Western Balkans, including 
blows aimed at knocking out German 
communications with Northern Italy and 
Yugoslavia. In turn, that could serve as 
the prelude to an invasion of the Bal- 
kans. 

‘Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr.'s visit 
to Cairo last week, was another sign of 
impending military action in the Balkans. 
The Ankara radio said that General Pat- 
ton’s Seventh Army was in Sicily and 
would “take part in the invasion of the 
Balkans.” 

The plans for General Patton formed 
only part of a general reshuffling of the 
Allied command that was expected to 
result from the Cairo-Teheran talks. The 
transfer—as. seems probable—of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to Britain would 
open the way for the appointment 
of Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, now commander of the ground 
forces in Italy, as Allied commander 


-over the entire Mediterranean theater. 


Alexander’s_ selection seemed all the 
more likely since, as a Briton, he would 
make a logical superior of Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, commander in 
the Middle East, when and if that 
theater is merged with an all-over Medi- 
terranean command. 


Mission to Tito 
The Incredibly Romantic Case 


“of Fitzroy Hew Royle Maclean 


“Look here, if anyone wants to get 
hold of me in the next few months—I 
don’t suppose anyone will bother—but if 
they do, you might say they can reach me 
through Barclays Bank, Piccadilly.” 

The long, languid young M.P. in army 
uniform nodded to the House of Com- 
mons official to whom he had been speak- 
ing and disappeared. That was early in 
1943. The man was Lt. Fitzroy Hew 
Royle Maclean, 32-year-old Conservative 
member from Lancaster, who had at- 
tended no more than a dozen sittings of 
the House since 1941 and had not made 
his maiden speech. He had warned his 
constituents that the army must have first 
call on his time. 

Last week, Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden told the House of Commons to what 
fabulous use the army had been putting 
Maclean since his casual departure from 
England. For several months, Britain had 
had a military mission with Tito in Ger- 
man-held Yugoslavia, and the slim 6- 
footer, suddenly jumped to the rank of 
brigadier, was leader of that mission. 
The Foreign Secretary’s backing of Tito 
followed a Moscow announcement that a 
Soviet mission was also being sent to 
Partisan headquarters and a demand by 
Tito that the Allies withdraw recognition 
of King Peter’s government in favor of 
the Partisans. 


Man-About-Town: Eden’s revelation 
that Maclean was leading the mission in 
deepest Yugoslavia overwhelmed M.P.s . 
who remembered him as a diffident, 
moody chap with a fair, flowing Edward- 
ian mustache which once inspired Foreign 
Office underlings to wisecrack: “Have you 
Macleaned your mustache today?” But 
under the deliberate disguise of mannered 
elegance, drooping charm, and the affec- 
tations of a man-about-clubs, was hidden 
a courageous young Scot who had made 
himself into a figure like something out of 
an Evelyn Waugh novel. 

Considered one of the most brilliant 
men in the Foreign Office, this descendant 
of the Macleans of Ardgour was ap- 
pointed third secretary of the Paris Em- 
bassy when he was 22 and fresh from Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge. In 1938 
he was made second secretary at Moscow 
where he served for two years during 
which he made long instructive journeys 
to remote parts of Russia. From 1939 to 
1941 he was attached to the London 
Foreign Office, but he found the job so 
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boring that he joined the Cameron High- 
landers as a private, as his father, Maj. 
Charles Maclean, DSO, had also done. 
He won his commission six months later. 

The same year, at 30, he was elected 
to Parliament. He made his initial ap- 

earance wearing the kilted uniform of 
his regiment, and was stopped by the 
doorkeeper who feared that he might 
also be wearing the traditional dirk in 
his stocking. But one of Maclean’s spon- 
sors had' cautioned him that weapons 
are banned in the House and warned 
him to leave the dirk at home. 

The first qualified parachute jumper 
among the M.P.s (he gained the is- 
tinction a few weeks before his friend, 
Capt. Randolph Churchill) Maclean 
went to North Africa when the British 
Army was struggling against Rommel 
and in October 1942 volunteered for a 
special mission. Leading the Fighting 
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French and British soldiers into the des- 
ert, his column struck 500 miles behind 
the German lines to raid Bengasi and 
shoot up transport supplies. 


Guerrilla: Maclean, who speaks Ser- 
bian and Croatian as well as fluent Rus- 
sian, apparently was dropped down into 
the wilds of Yugoslavia by parachute. 
With him he has a group of British po- 
litical and military officials who are help- 
ing to organize the Partisans into a for- 
midable army. The brigadier shares Mar- 
shal Tito’s secret headquarters, and when 
the marshal dashes across the country, 
Maclean goes with him, by air, motor, 
muleback, or afoot. 

The British officer’s exploits have led 
the Germans to refer to him as “the ter- 
rible Major Jones” whom they blame for 
many of their defeats by the Partisans. 
These Axis setbacks were emphasized by 


Tito’s announcement on Dec. 17 that the 
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Partisan army, had broken a full-scale 
German offensive in Yugoslavia and, 
launching a wi’ snread counterdrive, 
had administere:. “uvavy defeats” to the 
Nazis. 

The full story of Maclean’s adventures 
will only be }::~wn after the war. The 
chances are good that when the brigadier 
returns to London, he will drop into the 
bank in Piccadilly, collect his letters, and 
then stroll around to the Turf or Brooks's 
Club, sink down in his favorite armchair, 
and start complaining gently about the 
drinks or the weather. 

In a letter last year to J. P. L. Thomas, 
another M.P., Maclean admitted that he 
never thought he'd take to throwing 
himself out of airplanes a* his time 
of life. But he had never thought that 
he would address a public meeting either, 
and, he added: “I don’t know which 
is worse.” 
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The Burma campaign, when it 
starts in full force, will present some 
interesting aspects, involving the full 
use of air, sea, and land forces. It really 
falls into two major phases, the first 
being the recapture of Burma and the 
opening of a land route of supplies to 
China. The overland route, however, 
can furnish only a trickle of the supplies 
China needs. The second and more 
ambitious phase would appear to be to 
open a sea road for supplies to China. 
This aspect of it bears a striking re- 
semblance to MacArthur’s plan which 
also has as its ultimate aim the opening 
of a port in China. 

On each fighting front air power 
plays a supreme role, reinforced as 
necessary by sea and land power. On 
éach front, therc is a key strategic area 
to be overcome, that in the Burma plan 
being the Malay peninsula to include 
Singapore. The present key area in the 
MacArthur plan includes New Britain 
and New Guinea. In each campaign the 
key areas must be cleared out or neu- 
tralized before the sea road to China 
can be opened to the forces of the 
Allies. 

In both phases of the Burma cam- 
paign, geography and climate play a 
role. From 80 to 90 degrees east longi- 
tude to 5 degrees south latitude, the 
northeast monsoons, which bring the 
best fighting weather, blow from No- 
vember to March, November being the 
transition month. Off Padang in West- 
ern Sumatra the prevailing winds. in 
February, March, and April are light 





| from northwest to west while the weath- 
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Problems of the Burma Campaign 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U. S. N. Retired 


er is fair. Malaria is prevalent in low 
and jungle areas. 

The Burma front roughly coincides 
with the frontier between Burma and 
India. It stretches in a jagged discon- 
nected line from the mountainous Fort 
Hertz section in the north of Burma, 
500 miles south to the Bay of Bengal 
west of Akyab. The four sections of 
the front with jungles and mountains 
between are known as the Fort Hertz, 
the Naga Hills with ranges as high as 
8,000 feet, the Chin Hills with ragged 
peaks 10,000 feet in height, and the 
Arakan with peaks as high as 12,000 
feet and a central backbone of hills 
2,000 feet in height cut by many tidal 
creeks and rivers. 

There are Jap outposts west of the 

indwin River, but the main defenses 
are believed to be behind the Chindwin 
and Irrawaddy Rivers. Lashio, the be- 
ginning of the Burma Road, lies to the 
eastward of the Chin Hills between the 
Irrawaddy and Salween Rivers. Natural 
communications by river, road, and 
railway run north and south paralleling 
the fighting front, and the supplies for 
the Allied fighting front must come from 
India. As in Italy, the fighting must be 
in mountainous country, but the terrain 
is more difficult and climatic conditions 
worse. Assistance from China is to be 
expected. 

The above outlines merely the terrain 
where military and air activities pre- 
dominate. There is still another area 
where air, sea, and amphibious opera- 
tions should be carried out if the Burma 
campaign is to become a maximum 
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. what nearer to — at the junction 


effort. In their westward expansion 
toward the Indian Ocean, the Japs 
reached Sumatra and the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands extending in a chain 
from the mouth of the Irrawaddy River 
to the northern tip of Sumatra. There 
the expansion effort stopped, though a 
feeler was sent out to Ceylon. 


In this chain of islands, Port Blair, 
a good harbor in the southern Anda- 
mans, is the strategic center, 705 miles 
from Trincomalee in Ceylon, an excel- 
lent sea base. It is within bombing range 
of Liberators and Fortresses based on 
India. Port Blair is 410 miles from 
Moulmein on the Salween River at the 
head of the Gulf of Martaban and some- 


of the Panhlaing an 
same general area. 
A wedge must be driven through the 
Andamans to permit amphibious forces 
to operate at the head of the Gulf of 
Martaban on the flanks of the Jap forces 
in Burma, and be supplied. This is a 
challenge to Jap sea power, the back- 
bone of their expansion policy. If their: 
fleet moves west to forestall operations 
starting from the Indian Ocean, they 
weaken their guard to counteropera- 
tions in the areas where we are now 
fighting. The Japs will then be caught 
suet a the eH of a om. es- 
pecially so as there are many key spots , 
stretching from the Indian Ocean to the 
Pacific, which, if occupied, would give ; 
the Allied fleets excellent land-based air ; 
support in their drive to open a sea 
route to China. | ; 
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-Russian-Czech Pact Brings Up 
Puzzles Big Three Didn't Solve 


Question Is How the Treaty Fits 
Into British and American Plans 
for Security of Postwar World 


The people of Britain heard a résumé 
of the ts of the Teheran and Cairo 
conferences—which may mean all things 
to ali nations—more than a week before 
President Roosevelt was able to report 
to the American public. Ordinarily, the 
British would have got the news straight. 
from Winston Churchill. But the Prime 
Minister’s illness in the Middle East gave 
erin Secretary Anthony Eden _ the 
job of telling the British as much as pos- 
sible and the Germans as little as pos- 
sible about what occurred at Cairo and 
Teheran. 

On the whole, Eden paid the greater 
attention to his German audience, for it. 
was a rather skimpy report. He told of 
the personal meetings at Teheran, of the 
conference with Chiang Kai-shek, and of 
Britain’s determination to fight the war 
with Japan through to the finish. On the 
military phases, he had this to say: “Ev- 
ery plan is now agreed, and the timing 
is now agreed and in due course deci- 
sions of the Teheran conference will be 
unrolled on the field of battle.” 

This officially confirmed the impres- 





‘sion that the military issues, on which 
any further planning depends, had been 
settled between the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia. Eden was thus also 
able to report that he was more con- 
fident than ever that “the foundations 
had been laid for enduring collabora- 
tion” between the three powers. How 
this cooperation is already working out 
in practice was shown by the declara- 
tion promising Iran postwar independ- 
ence and the strengthening of relations 
between the United Nations, particularly 
Russia and Turkey. 

, But the real difficulties in American- 
British-Russian postwar cooperation will 
not come in such outlying regions as Iran 
and Turkey. They will probably arise in 
Central and Eastern Europe, a region 
with as many social, ideological, and ra- 
cial cleavages per square mile as any in 
the world. Last week the Soviet took a 
long and significant step toward formu- 
lating a definite policy in these- troubled 
lands. 

That step was the signing of a pact of 
mutual assistance, between Russia and 


Czecho-Slovakia. President Eduard Benes > 


of Czecho-Slovakia had come to Moscow 
for the occasion and what he got was a 
military alliance with teeth in it. Article 
III stated in the most forthright terms 
that either power would come to the aid 


of the other if attacked by a Germany © © 


renewing its policy of “Drang nach Os- 
ten” (the famous push to the East). Fur- 
thermore, they agreed not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of one another. 

A protocol was also attached to the 
treaty which was aimed at Poland. It set 
forth that a third state attacked by. Ger- 


-many in this war, could join the pact, 


thereby making it a tripartite agreement.. 
The difficulty here for the Poles. was. the 
old question of whether the Russians will 
— the Polish provinces they took in 
19389. 


Significance———~ 


The underlying importance of the 
Czech-Russian treaty lay not so much in 
the specific terms as in the way in which 
it fitted with British and American policy. 
NewsweEEx therefore asked’ its London 
and Washington bureaus to sum up in- 
formed reaction to the pact. Their replies: 


London: “The British reaction is that 
they ‘don’t mind.’ The full circumstances 
under which the British at first attempted 
to delay the signing of the pact can't be 
told as yet, but it is fair to assume that 
London didn’t want such a treaty signed 
at a time when it would have put the 
Poles on the spot. It can also be assumed 
that Britain feared the treaty would bring 
about a rush by other small nations to 
make similar treaties with one or another 
of the great powers. 

“Following the Moscow conference, 
however, it was decided that it would be 
unnecessary to hold up the treaty further 
since an over-all Big Three agreement 
would make it obvious to other smal] na- 
tions that they needn’t seek alliances with 
any particular power.” 


Washington: “Although the pact is not 


Sovfoto Radiophoto 


Moscow friends: President Benes of Czecho-Slovakia shakes hands with Mikhail Kalinin, Soviet President as Marshal 
Voroshiloff and Premier Stalin look on after the signing of the Czech-Russian mutual-assistance pact 
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at cross-purposes with a world security 
league, it strikes a tangent away from 
that aim. It might be called a hole card 
against world security’s failure, a cordon 
sanitaire in reverse. The lack of territorial 
guarantees in the pact should leave the 
Poles dubious of its worth to them. The 
non-aggrandizement pledges in the At- 
lantic Charter and the Russian-British 
_ treaty of alliance do not apply to Poland 
and the Baltic states, in the Russian view. 
The protocol indicates Russia wishes Po- 
land to join. But in joining, Poland would 
probably seek guarantees or make reser- 
vations as to its frontiers, which Moscow 
would not tolerate. The prospect of Polish 
adherence accordingly seems remote.” 


Patient Prime Minister 


The old warrior was ill. He caught a 
cold after his return to Cairo from Te- 
heran and went to bed. Then a patch of 
pneumonia developed in the left -lung. 
The news of Prime Minister Churchill's 
second attack of the malady this year— 
the first came last February. after the 
Casablanca conference—was announced 
in Commons by Deputy Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee on Dec. 16. It. set all 
the Allied peoples worrying. 

The worry arose as much from. the 
Prime Minister’s unyielding character as 
it did from his age—69 on Nov. 80—and 
the news that a heart specialist was among 
the doctors attending him. De- 
spite what the physicians tell 


Soviet. Only this time the men on trial 
were not traitors to Russia but Nazi sol- 
diers captured by the Red Army and 
brought back to the scene of crimes they 
had committed against the civilian popu- 
lation and Soviet prisoners. So there began 
in Kharkov the first trials by any of the 
United Nations of German war criminals. 
The deeds confessed by the Nazis read 
like a page from the darkest days of the 
Inquisition: 
Capt. William P. Langheld, 52, of the 
German intelligence service, related that 
he had commanded a platoon which mur- 
dered six women and a child; he calmly 
confessed to having personally disposed 
of “about 100” Russian civilians, mostly 
on trumped-up charges. On one occasion 
he had turned loose famished dogs in a 
prisoners’ compound. 
Lt. Hans Ritz, in charge of an SS-com- 
pany of the Adolf Hitler Division, at 24 a 
rematurely bald music-loving student of 
ot had heard that 300 villagers were to 
be executed in the Kharkov region one 
day in June 1948. He had only just ar- 
rived on the eastern front and wanted to 
see for himself how everything worked. 
As he stood watching the butchery, his 
commander, Major Haneschnitter, ap- 
proached him and said: “Well, show what 
you can do.” So Lieutenant Ritz grabbed 
a tommy gun and started firing at the 
helpless people. 
Cpl. Reinhardt Retzlaw, 36, a member 








RS Newswire 


of the 560th group of the Secret Field 
Police, had helped to bundle doomed 
civilians into long, gray, steel-walled mo- 
tor vans in which the Germans asphyxi- 
ated their victims. He found it easier to 
deal with children than with women be. 
cause he could grab the little ones by a 
leg or an. arm and. pitch them into the 
wagon. 

Convicted Friday, all were publicly 
hanged Sunday in the town square... 


€ In London it was revealed that Rus. 
sian representatives had not yet taken 
part in sessions of the United Nations 
Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes. The reason was the Soviets 
contention that since the British Empire 
had_ representatives from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and India, 
each of the sixteen Soviet republics 
should have a vote. This would give the 
Russians a total vote equal to that of all 
the other members, besides constituting 
indirect recognition of Moscow’s tert- 
torial claims on the three Baltic states, 
now included in the Soviet system as re- 
publics. 


Italy’s Uneasy Crown 
The political disputes which have de- 
veloped in liberated Italy since the Allied 


invasion have gradually come to revolve 
around the key question of whether or 
not King Victor Emmanuel should be 
forced to abdicate. Last week 
this issue was again the cause of 





‘him, Churchill has insisted on 
sticking to a strenuous schedule. 
Also he’s a notoriously “bad pa- 
tient” who hates being kept in 
bed. That was the reason why 
Mrs. Churchill, the only boss he 
gig flew to Cairo to be with 


The worries of millions were 
eased when, on the fourth day, 
it was announced that the prfeu- 
monia was disappearing and the 
patient’s temperature had re- 
turned to normal. The best news 
was that the doctors were letting 
him read important war dis- 
patches. 


‘Trial Heat 


During the great purge trials 
in Russia between 1986 and 
1938, the defendants nearly all 
spoke as if weighed down by a 
terrible apathy, and their dull, 
bored voices sounded as if they 
had learned the roles by rote. 
boot confessed to the most hor- 
rendous crimes without a flicker 
of expression, without a sign of 
fear, although the penalty was 
almost certain to be death. It 








a near riot in Naples. 

Led by Sforzino Sforza, tall 
27-year-old son of Count Sforza, 
a crowd of some 800 students 
clashed noisily with Italian po 
lice who, in accordance with Al 
lied Military Government in- 
structions, sought to prevent an 
unauthorized meeting on th 

campus of Naples University. 

The scheduled speaker at the 

meeting, one Pierlandi, was 

among those injured in the fray. 

The students ‘protested to the 

AMG, which replied, however, 

with a formal ban on political 

meetings at the university and 
~scolded Prof Adolfo Omodeo- 
one of three prominent liberal 
leaders—for not preventing them. 
The aicrbe day, Count 

Sforza published in the Naples 

paper Risorgimento the strong- 

est attack yet made on the King. 

In a statement rebroadcast by 
the — radio, Sforza de- 
clared: “We are giving the world 
an impression of falsehood when 
we permit a man who for years 
mations against the Allies to 





was one of the most curious e must at the supreme 
psychological manifestations ever criminals, otherwise the world 
seen in a courtroom. but on will judge us as ‘an indifferent, 
Last week similar strange per- the way he mounted the bridge of his ship for this people.” 
formances again began in the characteristic pose alongside. his daughter, Sarah Sforza’s statement was ampli- 
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This Is the Enemy: Look at this picture carefully. Here are the real Nazis, the so-called “front fighters,” who first rallied 
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to Hitler in the 1920s and whom he addressed at the annual Beer-hall meeting in Munich on Nov. 9. Himmler sits to the right 


of the Fiihrer, while flanking him on the left are four party henchmen (bottom to top): Martin Bormann, Deputy Fiihrer; 
Goring; Goebbels; and Dr. Robert Ley, Labor Front leader. 





fied two days later in a declaration which 
was made public in the same fashion by 
the philosopher Benedetto Croce, who for 
the first time hinted at the possibility that 
King Victor Emmanuel might be formal- 
ly placed on trial. Croce—who is op- 
posed to the King but not opposed to 
the monarchial regime as such—hoped to 
circumvent this since the outcome of 
such a trial, in his opinion, could only 
result in a complete condemnation of 
the King. 

Meanwhile, the Italian Committee of 
National Liberation had scheduled a con- 
ference at Naples on Dec. 20. When 
AMG banned the meeting, the commit- 
tee, headed by Croce, filed a virulent pro- 
test charging that AMG had violated the 
Allies’ Moscow pledges to Italy and had 
in fact become “the tools of neo-fascism.” 
The Italians later apologized for this 
paret but demanded that their protest 
be forwarded to President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier 


_ It was at this point that the Allied Ad- 
visory Council for Italy, the political body 
set up by the Moscow conference, recom- 
mended to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Allied commander-in-chief that Sicily, 


Sardinia, and Southern Italy be returned . 


to Italian civil administration. Presum- 

ably this administration would be under 
government of Premier Badoglio at 

least until after the capture of Rome, 

when the Italians-will be expected some- 

how to compose their political disputes 

and form a representative regime on a 
ocratic basis. 


Compiegne Fades 
Poilus Return to Allied Fronts, 
but Political Differences Remain 


Through the flash-lit darkness, the 
Germans peered curiously at their at- 
tackers. They wore American uniforms 
and carried American equipment, yet 
somehow the Nazis sensed that these 
men were different. Then they saw the 
helmets. There was no mistaking the 
poilus’ ridged, -walnut-shaped helmet. 
.The French were again back in the war 
in Europe. 

Thus, in the battle-scarred Apennines 
of Central Italy, the oldest enemies in 
Europe met once more last week. For the 
first time since the armistice of Com- 
piégne, French and German troops fought 
again on Continental soil. The French— 
well-trained and equipped advance units 
of the 500,000-man army now being re- 
organized under General Giraud—cap- 
tured several strategic heights. 

General Giraud hailed the poilus’ tri- 
umphant comeback in a special order of 
the day: “Bravo, my friends. Yesterday, 
in Tunis, without arms or ammunition, 
you stopped the enemy by the force of 
your tenacity and your heroism. Today, 
in Italy, well armed and well equipped, 
thanks to our American friends, you are 
showing the enemy what can be done 
by French troops who know how to fight 


and who want to fight at the side of our. 


Allies for the liberation of France, of 
Europe and the world. To all of you 


. .. who bear on your banners the destiny 
of France, my thanks.” 


Politics: The new Anglo-American- 
French comradeship on the .European 
battlefield has not yet carried over into 
the political domain, but new attempts 
were being made to overcome the cool- 
ness which had manifested itself when 
neither President Roosevelt nor Prime 
Minister Churchill on their trips to Te- 
heran and Cairo stopped off at Algiers to 
see General de Gaulle. Since the misun- 
derstanding with the Allies is rooted, at 
least in part, in American-British misgiv- 
ings about de Gaulle’s postwar ambi- 
tions, the French Committee of National 
Liberation is supposed to have worked 
out a detailed plan for the gradual re- 
turn to democratic practices in liberated 
France. 

The first step in this scheme is to be 
the holding of municipal elections as soon 
as a sizable portion of metropolitan 
France has been liberated. From the local 
councils thus chosen a provisional na- 
tional assembly is to be set up which will 
appoint and control a provisional chief 
of government. The task of writing a new 
constitution for the Fourth Republic is to 
be left for a regular National Assembly 
to be elected after the whole territory 
has been liberated and prisoners of war 
and deported workers have returned 
home. 

The good impression created in Allied _ 
circles by this scheme was somewhat di- 
luted, however, when it was learned on 
Dec. 17 that the committee had seques- 
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Marshal Rommel, here reviewing troops in Denmark, took over the 





Associated Press Radiophoto 


job of defending all Western Europe 


tered all newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in North Africa prior to the inva- 


sion of Nov. 8, 1942. The order did not 


restrict the circulation or impair the free- 
dom of expression of the papers affected— 
virtually the entire Algerian press except 
the de Gaullist La Marseillaise, and the 
Communist Liberté. Rather, it was offi- 
cially described as a measure designed to 
facilitate judiciary inquiries into the atti- 
tude of these papers before the Allied 
landings. But generally, by placing an 
agent or “trustee” in each newspaper of- 
fice for the purpose of the inquiry, the 
committee got an indirect but effective 
control of the North African press. 


Anti-Invasion Fox 


As usual in the case of changes in the 
German High Command, there had been 
no official announcement. But with a 
convincing unanimity London, Stock- 
holm, Bern, and other European listen- 
ing posts buzzed with the rumor: Field 
-Marshal Erwin Rommel, the onetime 
Desert Fox and Hitler’s most trusted 
“party general,” had been given com- 
mand of the German field forces assigned 
for the defense of Western Europe. 

The talk was bolstered by a statement 
from DNB, the Nazi news agency, that 
Rommel had arrived at the headquarters 
of Field Marshal Karl Rudolf von Rund- 
stedt, German commander in Western 
Europe, “to undertake extensive inspec- 
tion tours for the purpose of examining 
the defensive stren of the Atlantic 
Wall.” The agency added that after tour- 
ing anti-invasion defenses along the 
Dutch, Belgian, Danish, and Norwegian 


coasts, Rommel would inspect the “strik- . 


_ ing a of German reserves stationed 
in the west. 

Thus Rommel apparently got his third 
and greatest assignment of the war. His 


heard of Rommel was 


first was the African campaign which 


brought him to the forefront among Ger- 


man generals. In that campaign the wily — 


Wiirttemberger consistently outfoxed the 
British until the Battle of Alamein turned 
the tables with a vengeance. The next 
at he was “ill” in 
Germany. But soon he popped:up in a 
second big assignment: the defense of 
Southern France, Italy, and the Balkans 
against the Allied armies in North Africa. 

Rommel’s new assignment left in daubt 
the exact status of Rundstedt. This dry 
68-year-old Prussian had long heen prom- 
inent among conservative German gen- 
erals who in a pinch might prove less 
“trustworthy” than men like Rommel. 
One version of the story suggested Hit- 
ler actually wanted to replace Rundstedt 
with Rommel but dropped the plan in 
face of Army opposition. 

However, it was also reported that. 
Rundstedt’s bosom friend and fellow 
Junker, Gen. Alexander von Falkenhau- 
sen, 65, had resigned as military com- 
mander in Belgium and French Flanders 
and had been replaced by. Gen. Richard 
Jungklaus, a close friend of Heinrich 
Himmler, chief of the Elite Guard and 
of the Gestapo. , 


A Time to Speak 

In London last week, King George of 
Greece said it was all a mistake. An in- 
correct English translation of a letter 
from the exiled monarch to Premier Em- 
manuel Tsouderos had left a misleading 
impression that he might be willing to 


abdicate. In the letter, George declared © 


“when the 


tion of our m 


-desired hour of libera- 
land will strike I shall 


examine anew the question of the time 
of my return to Greece.” In the transla- 
tion, the words “of the time” were omit- 
ted—why, nobody knew, 





-Montreal’s Strike - 


Marquette, 


ws NEWSWEEK 


‘Police and Firemen Win Rights 
at Expense of Snowbound City 


In the busiest streets of the city, traffic 
snarled and unsnarled itself; motorists 
sped through red lights and some traffic 
lights were turned off by groups of de- 
termined-looking men. 


@ Housewives conducted children across 
the snow- and garbage-clogged streets. 


@ While district fire chiefs:and senior of. 
ficers did the work of rookies in fighting 
three fairly serious fires in sub-zero weath- 
er, members of street mobs jeered and 


"turned off water hydrants to handicap the 


fire fighters. 


@ The ban on shop lighting after dark 
was lifted in order to- prevent looting 
and theft. 

@ Storekeepers in tou 
slept in their stores be 
dows and doors. 


@ A teacher heard her pupils plan a raid 
on a nearby candy store after school. 


These extraordinary events took place 
last week in snowbound Montreal, Cana. 


arts of town 
barred win- 


. da’s largest city. The reason was the fif- 


teen-hour police and firemen’s strike of 
Dec. 14-15, the most serious municipal 
employes’ strike in. the Western Hemi- 
sphere since the famous Boston police epi- 
sode of 1919. Virtually all Montreal's 
1,550 police and 1,100 firemen as well as 
many ipablio- wort .employes joined in 
the walkout, which was called in an at- 
tempt to force the city to recognize the 
Canadian Congress of Labor as bargain- 
ing agent for the policemen’s and fire- 
men’s unions. The strike ended abruptly 
on Dec. 15 with the municipal officials 
agreeing to the CCL as the workers’ offi- 
cial bargaining agent. 
' Public feeling generally rose high in 
okt the strikers, — fs 
of the newspapers peppering their edito- 
rials with such terms as “treachery” and 
“politics playing.” The Montreal Star con- 
emned the strike with the words of Cal- 
vin Coolidge at the time of the Boston 
police walkout: “There is no right to 
strike against public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.” 


Capitulation: The Provincial Govem- 
ment of Quebec, which took over control 
of Montreal’s finances in 1946 to save the 
city from bankruptcy after it had default- 
ed on bond payments, was behind the 
eight ball.. Under the leadership of the 
40-year-old, youthful-looking Paul Emile 
ormer streetcar motorman 
and. now Quebec director of organization 
for the CCL, the strikers had proceeded 
according to law. An. arbitration board 
appointed by the Provincial Government, 
with Marquette representing the em- 

loyes, investigated the dispute fol- 
lowing the strike of garbage collectors 
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last summer, and a majority report of the 
board recommended that the city recog- 
nize the unions of garbage collectors and 
other public workers and the firemen’s 
and policemen’s unions, with the CCL as 
their representative. 

When the city failed to comply with 
the CCL part of the recommendation the 
workers walked off their jobs. On Dec. 15 
L. E. Potvin, chairman of the Quebec 
Municipal Commission, announced that 
the Quebec Government had accepted, on 
behalf of the city of Montreal, the entire 
report of the arbitration board and recog- 
nition would be granted’ the CCL. 

The forgotten man in the strike and in 
the crises that preceded and followed it 
was the dapper littie mayor of Montreal, 
Adhemar Raynault, who three years ago 
succeeded Camillien Houde, interned for 
seditious activities. As titular head of the 
shadow city government Raynault might 
have been expected to take a definite 
stand against the strikers who left the 
city of more than a million inhabitants at 
the mercy of bandits, fire, and disease. 
Instead, Raynault saw in the strike “the 
signal for a general readjustment” of 
wages in the Province of Quebec. “Then,” 
the mayor declared, “all will be well that 
ends well.” 


Bolivian Coup 

At 8 a.m. the sound of machine-gun 
fire caused inhabitants of La Paz, the 
lofty Bolivian capital in the valley pf the 
La Paz River, to poke their heads out of 
windows. But most of them saw or 
learned nothing in the. darkness. Four 
hours later, a voice on the national radio 
-that of Victor Paz Estenssoro, 36-year- 
old lawyer and politician—told them a 
revolution had occurred. 

Estenssoro read a statement by En- 
rique Peiiaranda, the ousted President, 
announcing his resignation “in obedience 
to the will of the people and the army.” 


Then the youthful speaker, who had car- 
ried out the coup at the head of a group 
of young army officers, announced that 
Bolivia—which declared war on the Axis 
last Dec. 4—would continue its support 
to the United Nations. A manifesto told 
the people the new government would 
free them from a regime of “political 
and economic oppression.” 

The revolutionary coup, carried out 
swiftly amid scattered street fighting, 
capped a period of mounting unrest in 
the landlocked country—about twice the 
size of Texas—sandwiched between Brazil 
and Argentina. War-boosted prices had 
far outrun wages and salaries, prompting 
among the 3,000,000 Bolivians labor 
troubles, such as the Catabi mine strike 
of last September. And the easy-going 
dictatorship of Pefiaranda, a 51-year-old 
full-blooded Indian and commander of 
the Bolivian Army in the Chaco War, 
had done little to ease the economic 
troubles. 

Furthermcre, Pefiaranda’s policy of 
turning over Bolivia's strategic products— 
all its 40,000-ton annual tin production 
and most of its 3,000-ton rubber output— 
to the Allies had been seized upon by 
critics who asserted that better prices 
for some of it could be obtained else- 
where, particularly'in Argentina. How- 
ever, hot internal politics also played a 
part, especially Pefaranda’s recent ac- 
tion in closing the newspaper La Calle, 
organ of the opposition. 

Although Bolivia's role in the war was 
naturally a minor one, the revolution had 
cost the United States a friend in the 
ousting of Pefiaranda. The chubby-faced 
former President had followed a con- 
sistently pro-Ally policy. He signed a 
pact pledging Bolivia's support to the 
Allies during a visit to the United States 
last May, and played the chief part 
in putting -Bolivia into the war last 
December. 


The effect of the coup on Bolivia’s 
foreign policy could not be gauged im- 
mediately by the new government’s pro- 
gram or personnel. Maj. Gualverto Vil- 
laroel, a hero of the Chaco War, was 
appointed President. Estenssoro himself 
took the Ministry of Finance. However 
some of the movement’s supporters were 
identified as adherents of Bolivia’s late 
dictator-President—Col. Herman Busch. 


Rationing the Punjab 

Crops flourish in the river regions of 
the Punjab in Northern India while other 
areas are miracles of modern irrigation. 
So fertile is the dun-colored soil, plowed 
by peasants with buffalo teams, that the 
province, with its enormous excess of 
wheat and other food grains, is known as 
“the breadbasket of India.” As such, the 
Punjab represents one of the most deli- 
cate problems that the Indian Central 
Government has to face in handling the 
famine in Bengal and other regions. For 
the powerful Provincial Government, 
speaking for the grain-producing land- 
owners, has persistently rejected ration- _ 
ing and price control. 

Last week, however, it was announced 
in New Delhi that the Central Govern- 
ment had at last persuaded the Moslem- 
dominated Punjab Ministry to accept its 
food program. Apparently the advice of 
Viscount Wavell, forcefully presented 
during the Viceroy’s recent visit to La- 
hore, had something to do with the 
Punjab’s change of policy. Even so, the 
food plan for the rich Indian province 
was a compromise. Present food holdin 
were exempt from price control, whic 
would not go into effect until the next 
harvest in April. Ceiling prices, it was 
announced, would be decided upon at a 
later date. And rationing would be intro- 
duced into eleven large Punjab cities, but 
only after “satisfactory arrangements” 
had been made. 
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Back From Foreign Triumphs, 
President Faces Domestic Crises. 


Strike Threats and Subsidies, 
Tax Cuts and Oil Price Rises 
Renew the Battle of Inflation 


The President had the look of a: man 
who had been making history, knew it, 
and enjoyed the knowledge immensely. 
His humor was good, his complexion 
tanned. He answered serious questions 
seriously, light ones lightly. Absent were 
the wisecracks, the flippancies, and the 
irritability that had irk 
correspondents’ corps in the weeks before 
his departure from the White House.- 


Travel; The President was home from 
his second longest absence from the capi- 
tal—36 days.* Still wearing the gray suit, 
sweater, and plaid shirt he traveled in, 
Mr. Roosevelt had already been given a 
reception atthe White House by chiefs of 
his own Administration and of both par- 
ties in Congress. Now he was holding his 
first press conference since Nov. 9. The 
President ticked off some news items: 


@ In Teheran Marshal Stalin warned him 
of a German plot and persuaded him to 
move into the Russian Embassy where the 
conferences were held, instead of coming 
and going from the American Embassy a 
mile away. Mr. Roosevelt remarked that 
Teheran undoubtedly was full of German 
agents, who would have had a nice haul if 
they had gotten the three Allied leaders in 
the city streets. 


@ Like Mr. Roosevelt, Stalin was con- 


vinced the Teheran agreements could pre-. 


vent war as long as this generation lives. 


_@ The President would soon send a mes- 
sage to Congress on the father-draft act he 
signed enroute (Newsweek, Dec. 20). 
Pointing out that its attempt to delay in- 

‘duction of fathers was merely a pious 
hope, the President praised the relation- 
ship of the War Manpower Commission 
and Selective Service. Obviously he didn’t 
like the provision taking Selective Service 
out from under Manpower Cemmissioner 
Paul V. McNutt. Obviously, too, the prom- 
ise of Presidential action on this was 
what had persuaded McNutt not to re- 
sign. Since the President evidently liked 
no part of the bill, the question was what 
had led him to sign it in the first place 
(see Washington Tides). 


@ He would tell the nation and the armed — 


forces about his trip in a broadcast Dec. 





*In 1984 a Presidential cruise to the West Indies 


and Hawaii took 41 days. 


the Washington | 


24 from Hyde Park. If there were any- 
thing left over, he would put it into his 
annual message to Congress in January. 


| (Later the President told the sequel to 


the press uproar over British and Russian 
violations of release dates on official news 
from Cairo and Teheran—NEwsweEEK, 
Dec. 13. Henceforth, such news will be 
given to the press at the time it happens 
instead of confidentially in aivaniey 


Travail: Leaning back in his chair, Mr. 
Roosevelt then asked conversationally: 
Had anything happened here while he 
was away? ae sate 


Home From His Range: House Minority Leader Joseph Martin Jr. greets Mr. Roose- 
velt still clad in his travel-wrinkled suit and shirt of many colors; center, 
Rep. Sol Bloom; right, M. F. Reilly, secret-service agent 





. in protest against. Economic Stabilizer 









*« Newsweex, Decemser 27, 1949' 





The roared with laughter, 
“Plenty,” they said. “That’s just the point!” 

That “plenty” was the great domestic 
battle of 19438—the battle of inflation. It 
had dragged on all year long—and with 
each skirmish the Administration had 
yielded more ground. Last week’s skir- 
mishes were these: 


@ The threat of a calamitous railroad 
strike loomed when five operating rail- 
road brotherhoods voted to strike Dec. 30 








Fred M. Vinson’s refusal to allow them 
raises of more than 4 cents an hour. 


@ Fifteen non-operating railroad unions 
also threatened to strike unless the House 
passed the Senate-approved bill boostin 
their wages 8 cents an hour—instead o 
the 4 to 10 cents OK'd by Vinson. 


@ Congress voted an armistice on the 
question of . rollback subsidies. Under 

ressure by pro-subsidy groups and mail 
Kom home, the farm bloc grew less con- 
fident that it could get quick Senate pas- 
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A new war “paint” goes on the. war path! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tue shrill call to General Quarters 
-..men leap from their bunks and go 
pounding down the decks to gun 
posts. With split-second timing, 
every man must arrive at his battle 
station. If just one happens to slip, 
the fighting efficiency of the entire 
ship is instantly impaired. 

That’s why a new type of floor- 
ing surface was needed for slippery, 
wave-washed decks ... something a 
man could brace his feet against... 
keep his footing in the roughest 
kind of going. 

Out of the laboratories at Good- 
vear has come a remarkable plastic 


which gives men safe footing on any 
deck. It’s called Dektred. It can be 
troweled on the deck or sprayed on 
like paint. Then it hardens to form 
a tough, non-slip surface that is com- 
pletely weather-proof. 

Today Dektred is serving on 
American ships — in gun emplace- 
ments, on deck stairs, passageways, 
and on the flight decks of aircraft 
carriers. When the war is won, this 
new durable Goodyear product will 
have many practical peacetime uses 
—in homes, stores, factories, public 
buildings, and in all kinds of mobile 
transportation. 


Long a pioneer builder of tires, Goodyear 
also has wide experience working with 
metals, fabrics, plastics, chemicals — 
materials vital to America in today’s war- 
fare, vital to the better world you are 
going to live in tomorrow. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO 


i 


se i 


Many an owner of a motor car is learning now, 
for the first time, what a marvelously good car he 
has. When he purchased the car in’39, ’40, or ’41, 
he expected to drive it “‘a year or two”, then trade 
it in on a new model. That was general practice. 
Theaverage pre-war period of first ownership was 
approximately one year and eight months. 


But today, after three or four years and anywhere 
from forty to sixty thousand miles, the owner 
sees, to his astonishment, that his car is not only 
good-looking but staunchly reliable still. The 
lustre of its finish is scarcely dimmed. The motor 
runs smoothly. It is a splendid car and he is 
proud of it, 


The time is not distant when the automobile man- 
ufacturing companies will again be producing. 


Better cars can be expected because progressive 
improvement is a distinguishing feature of the 
motor industry. But it should be understood 
that revolutionary changes will not come quickly. 
The reason the twenty-five million cars in service 
at war’s beginning have performed so magnifi- 
cently is because their makers built soundly, 
testing at every step. 


As originators of the ALLSTEEL* body idea and 
long-time makers of steel body structures for the 
foremost motor cars in America, BUDD has con- 
tributed significantly to automobile progress. 
BUDD. facilities, like those of the car manufac- 
turers, are now wholly employed in war .work, 
but will be ready quickly when peace comes to 
devote skill and experience and IDEAS to making 
still better automobiles for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT 
ee 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the. SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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U.S.A. at War: So titled, U.S. Cam- 
era’s annual last week included, among 
grimmer photos, this lighter-veined trio 
of the armed forces at play ... 





sage of the House-approved extension of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. with its rider 
banning subsidies. Also legislators were 
anxious to go home for Christmas instead 
of fighting to a showdown during the holi- 
days. So the Senate rushed through a 
truce extending the CCC for 60 days as 
is; the House cut the period to 35 days; 
a compromise set it at Feb. 17. 


@ The Senate Finance Committee boost- 
ed the new tax bill $600,000,000 by re- 
moving the earned income credit on per- 
sonal income taxes—making the new total 
about $2,500,000,000, or about one- 
fourth of the $10,560,000,000 asked by 
the Treasury to curb inflation. But both 
houses then drove through a special bill to 
hold employes’ social-security levies to 1 
per cent from Jan. 1 to March 1 instead of 
the scheduled increase to 2 per cent. If 
extended for the whole year, as is expect- 
ed, this would cut Federal revenues by 
$1,000,000,000. 


@ The House voted to increase the price 
of crude oil an average of 35 cents a bar- 
tel—a boost specifically rejected earlier by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


Add up all these moves during only 
one week and you have “plenty” indeed. 


Perhaps never before in history has a 
President found himself in so anomalous 
a position as did’Mr. Roosevelt last week. 
For his foreign policy, more successful so 
far than most Americans had dared hope, 











"ULS.C. ca, 1944 
... a hulking, sparse-toothed G.I. en- 
joying “Mess Time” in the field at Camp 
Lee, Va., in a wordless tribute to the 
satisfactions of Army chow .. . 
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his homecoming was fully as triumphant 
as that of Cordell Hull a month earlier. 
On the domestic front, he came home to 
one of the worst messes of his administra- 
tion. 

And the situation promised to stay 
messy right down to election day in 1944. 
For in the inflation battle both sides were 
playing politics hard. Against the Admin- 
istration were ranged Republicans and dis- 
sident Southern Democrats, long irked by 
New Deal and war-economy muddling, 
and now close to the point of voting nay 





. . . and from the home front these al- 
most human, statuesque reminders of 
the gas-happy, coupon-free days when 
motorists had the ryn of the continent 





just because the Administration votes aye. 
In the Senate vote on raises for non-operat- 
ing unions, for example, Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, many of whom had 
denounced the boost granted John L. 
Lewis’s coal miners, combined with pro- 
labor senators for a 74 to 4 majority to 
override Vinson. 

For its part, the Administration has fol- 
lowed on with its strategy of going easy 
on labor and hard on farmers—a strategy 
which the President himself has linked 
with politics. This in turn has multiplied 
the opposition’s indignation—as it did 
when the Administration yielded to Lewis 
and as it probably will again when, as 
seems likely, the railroad workers coin 
money out of their strike threats. 

Thus, important though they are, the 
answers to present issues won't be the last 
word. There will be new issues: The OPA, 
for example, is in for tough sledding 
when renewal of price-control legislation 
comes up in the spring. And politics will 
help determine the new answers. 


Wynter Is Icumen In 


In gales on the Great Lakes half a 
dozen ships went aground or were 
wrecked. Pensacola, Fla., had its first 
snowfall in 45 years. All the Southland 
had record low temperatures. In Boston, 
Mayor Maurice J. Tobin’s stunt of turn- 
ing off the heat in a hotel room to be 
occupied by Harold L. Ickes went awry 
when the Solid Fuels Administrator un- 
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Wacky weather: In Salt Lake City, gales piled tumbleweeds up to the roof 











Associated Press 
. «. in Charleston, S.C., a half inch of 
snow fell among the palmettos 


expectedly checked in at another hotel. 

From coast to coast last week the first 
fierce cold wave of the winter hit hard. 
- And to the nationwide shivering, a con- 
tinuing coal crisis played a comfortless 
obbligato. While the Office of War Infor- 
mation predicted catastrophe in the coal 
situation by next fall (see page 58), the 
Solid Fuels Administration announced 
thdt anthracite consumers would this sea- 
son be rationed to seven-eighths of what 
they bought last year. 





Jim Crow Triangle _ 

The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, President Roosevelt’s 1941 crea- 
tion for wiping out discrimination against 
Negroes and other minority groups, -had 
a problem waiting for the Chief Execu- 
tive when he returned to the capital last 
week. In recently declaring FEPC di- 
rectives “mandatory,” the President had 
made violators of them subject to his war 
powers—including suspension of union 
privileges and seizure of employers’ prop- 
erty. 

And now sixteen Southern railroads, 
vital factors in the nation’s war transpor- 
tation network, had openly defied an 
FEPC order. Malcolm Ross, committee 
chairman, said he had found 850 fire- 
men’s jobs open and charged the lines 
with passing over trained Negroes to hire 
inexperienced whites. Both the railroads 
and the firemen’s union, whose member- 
ship is open only to “born whites,” re- 
fused to abandon discriminatory employ- 
ment contracts: The roads claimed that 
the contracts had been reached by col- 
lective bargaining, and that changes 
would disrupt peaceful labor relations, 


_ “antagonize the traveling and shipping 


public,” cause “stoppages of transporta- 
tion,” and “gravely . . . impair the whole 
war effort of the country. 

The next move was up to the President. 


Help Wanted 


To represent Congress in a pending 
court fight over its ouster of three Feder 
employes, Goodwin Watson, William E. 


Dodd Jr., and Rabert M. Lovett (NEws- . 


WEEK, July 26), a resolution last week 
urged congressmen—about two thirds of 
whom are lawyers—to hire a lawyer. 
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Capital Paradox 
Congress Raises Ante for Veterans 
While Lobbyists Call for Moderation 


Into the laps of a Congress fretting to 


‘get home for Christmas dropped the first 


ig veterans’ legislation drive of this war. 
And it wound up in an amazing para- 
dox: While con en, with an eye 
to the 1944 elections, began bidding 
against one another with bigger and big- 
ger proposals for veterans, veterans’ or- 
ganizations stood by cautioning: “Go 
easy. 


Pressure: What set off Capitol Hill’s 
spate of concern for veterans was a cam- 
paign by the American Legion and its 
National Commander, Warren Atherton. 
The Legion had surveyed discharged 
veterans in 84 states and found 1,537 
cases of red ‘tape and delay in disability 
peatioee. (Example: A soldier who was 

onorably discharged last December, 
filed a disability claim in January, wait- 
ed until July before his service records 
were cleared, and as of last week had 
still received no check.) 

Because 100,000 of the 1,000,000 dis- 
charged veterans of this war already are 
Legionnaires, Atherton demanded that 
the Veterans Administration be equipped 
to do a more efficient job. He com- 

lained that the VA had too few rating 
Eooake to assess soldiers’ disability (vet- 
erans get from $10 a month up to a 
maximum of $250 for a soldier who is 
blind in both eyes and who has lost 
both hands and both feet), and too 
few hospital beds (civilian mental hos- 
pitals in California took 100 cases be- 
cause veterans’ hospitals couldn’t handle 
them). 

Indirectly, the Veterans Administra- 
tion admitted Atherton was right. On 
Oct. $1 it had fully 70,000 claims still 
undecided. The 1,537 delay cases cited 
by Atherton were ordered reexamined. 
And Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Veter- 
ans Administrator, ordered field offices 
expanded from 106 to 301. 


Pay: Though the disability muddle was . 


purely administrative, Atherton’s com- 
plaints served to put the heat on Capitol 
Hill. Hearst editorials used them as a 

ringboard for demands that Congress 
= something about the “Unwanted Bat- 
talion” of discharged fighting men— 
whether disabled or not—and do it before 
Christmas as a “present.” 

This spurred congressmen who had 
already been raising the ante on bills 
to grant soldiers special mustering-out 
pay. Administration proposals to give 
servicemen a flat $300 in discharge pay 
had been introduced in the Senate by 
Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley and 
in the House by Rep. Andrew J. May. 
(Veterans of the last war got $60 exclu- 
sive of later bonuses.) But the Senate 
substituted a scale ranging from $200 
(for less than a year’s domestic service) 
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to $500 (for more than eighteen months 
overseas). 

In the House, Chairman May’s Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee refused to be 
rushed. Accused of stalling and playing 
politics, he challenged the Republican 
side of the House to prove it; none of- 
fered to try. With jobs for discharged 
servicemen “hanging on bushes,” said 
May, he saw no reason to dub the legis- 
lation “emergency.” Meanwhile Rep. Ov- 
erton Brooks of Louisiana injected a 
new element: a full-fledged bonus plan. 
It would give veterans $1 a day for serv- 
ice at home, plus 25 per cent extra for 
combat and $100 per chevron wound— 
all to a maximum of $1,900. (Veterans 
of the last war got $1 a day for domestic 
service, $1.25 overseas. ) . 

Through all this, veterans’ lobbyists 
at the Capitol said little. 


Significance——~ 


What made Veterans’ organizations so 
apprehensive last week was the very 
generosity congressmen demonstrated. 
Lobbyists feared that large mustering- 
out payments voted now would weaken 
their chances of getting a bonus bill 
later. Thus, although the American Le- 
gion was noncommittal, Millard W. 
Rice, legislative representative of the 
Disabled American Veterans showed 
which way the wind was blowing: “We 
don’t want too liberal a mustering-out-pay 
bill if it jeopardizes other veterans’ leg- 
islation such as adjusted service com- 
pensation [bonus], accrual toward 
social-security benefits, unemployment 
compensation, and vocational training.” 

Cynical observers saw another reason 
for the vet lobby’s caution: by battling 
for legislation piecemeal rather than all 
at once, veterans’ organizations could 
maintain a long-term program for action 
in Congress and thus sell returning sol- 
diers on the idea of becoming members. 


Filibust 

The voice was loud and high-pitched. 
The gestures were violent and included 
deep knee bends, tossing of the big 
round head, hand clapping, and power- 
ful thumps on anything within reach. 
What they added up to was a brief, 
fidgety filibuster, conducted on the floor 
of the Senate by William S. Langer, 
North Dakota Republican. 


The husky former governor, one of 
the Senate’s least popular members, had 


been stirred to parliamentary protest by - 


4 proposal to modify the law on informer 
lawsuits. Longe was against the change 
in the law, which he thought might o 

struct some “worthwhile” suits. For a 
while he talked about this, and of a 
young man who had had a sad experi- 
ence reasonably related to it. Then, ac- 
cording to filibuster custom, he switched 
to extraneous reading—a violent rendi- 
tion of The Saturday Evening Post’s re- 
cent article about Blair House, where 
distinguished government guests are 
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The President signed a bill sepa- 
rating Selective Service from the War 
Manpower Commission and putting 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers at the bottom 
of the draft list unless the President 
decides otherwise. He signed it al- 
though he considered the first require- 
ment bad administration which he 
hopes to circumvent by an executive 
order and the second part a “pious 
hope,” a euphemism for political 
chicanery. 

Why, against these objections, did 
he sign the bill? For the same reason, 
this column submits, that a man en- 
grossed in weighty problems humors a 
squalling child. 

Every week men return from the 
war fronts—wounded men, journalists, 
officers, and civilian officials. In gen- 
eral, they react to what they find at 
home in three ways: 


1—Joy at getting home again. This is 
most noticeable among the wounded 
who have been away a long time, who 
have been absorbed in the stark busi- 
ness of physical survival, who know 
little that has happened except in their 
own personal experience. This reac- 
tion was described memorably by 
Meyer Berger in his report from a hos- 
pital train published in The New York 
Times last week. 


ne ag and disgust. This is most 
noticeable among journalists, service- 
men, and officials who compare the 
standards of the war fronts with those 
of the home fronts. 


8—Benevolent disdain. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s reaction, on his 
return from Cairo and Teheran, be- 
longed to the third category. He had 
had, of course, a most interesting trip 
—one not without hazards. His mind 
had been occupied with the over- 
whelming problems of winning the 
war and organizing the peace. He had 
been making decisions on which hang 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
American youth, the security of the 
nation, and the future of mankind. By 
comparison, what difference does it 
make whether election-conscious con- 
pom indulge in another piece of 
akery, whether railroad workers or 
steelworkers get a few cents more or 
less, or, for that matter, whether the 
price level in the United States rises 
100 per cent? 
Relatively, of course, it makes no 





| difference. Almost any father would 


Roosevelt and the Home Front 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


willingly see his savings evaporate in 
a super-inflation if that would save the 
life of his son. To the nation as a 
whole, the obliteration of our present 
financial structure would be a small 
setback compared with the loss of the 
war. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s composure on his 
return was widely commented upon 
by government officials, members of 
Congress, and correspondents who saw 
him. He appeared confident and rest- 
ed. He neither displayed petulance nor 
disguised it with wise-cracking. He 
was good-natured and _ straight-for- 
ward. His rebuke to Congress for the 
so-called fathers draft was almost pa- 
rental. He would rather give the baby 
a piece of candy than waste any more 
time right now trying to acquaint it 
with the grimmer realities of life. 


Week by week the gulf is widen- 
ing between the war fronts and the 
home front—between those who are pri- 
marily concerned, in action or thought, 
with benefits during the war or secur- 
ing a head start when the peace comes. 
The breach is possibly most noticeable 
in Washington because of the activities 
of the labor, farm, and business lob- 
bies, and of the puppets in Congress 
who do their respective biddings. 

This shameful development is due 
partly to the watertight compartments 
in which many of us think. We are 
Se when we think of the war. We 

ecome envious and press our own 
interests when we see the other fellow 
obtaining an economic advantage. It is 
due partly to overoptimism about the 
speed and cost of victory. 

But neither these nor other explana- 
tions can justify the recent conduct of 
the pressure groups or of Congress. 
Yet only a few critical voices have 
been raised—a handful in the Admin- 
istration (which itself has had a spotty 
record but is nevertheless demon- 
strating reckless political courage if 
Congress analyzes the home front psy- 
chology correctly), a handful in the 
press and on the radio, including the 
editorial pages of the independent 
Washington Post and the Republican 
New York Herald Tribune. 

The cleavage between the war 
fronts and home front may have great 

ractical political significance. It is at 
east possible that the politicians who 
have tied their future to the money- 
grabbing special interests have guessed 
wrong. 
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OUR BIGGEST WAR JOB 


ta fust Slatling! 


A necicin troops are attacking! 
They need more men; ; ; materials . . . supplies. 


This means a bigger job than ever for the 
Erie and other American railroads. 


In Sicily, nearly half of all 55mm guns, 54% 
of 37mm gun carriages, 22% of 105mm howitzer 
carriages, and 36% of 75mm gun carriages put 
into action were lost the first week. 


All of this equipment must be replaced and 
_ increasing quantities delivered wherever needed. 


As we gain additional territory . . . food, fuel, 
equipment, and munitions must be transported 
in greater volume over longer distances. 


Fighting men consume almost twice as much 
food as civilians. They need more clothing .. . 
equipment . . . fuel for planes, tanks, trucks ... 
guns ... munitions. 


Hauling all these to ships ready to carry them 
to our troops is the gigantic task of your railroads. 


Fuel and supplies also must be delivered to the 
Navy and Merchant Marine for trips to battle- 
fronts often halfway around the world. 


However big the job may become, you can de- 
pend upon Erie and other American railroads... 
with the continued helpful cooperation of travel- 
ers and shippers...to keep ’em rolling for victory. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
Buy Wor Bonds ond Stomps 
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lodged. Terming the place a haven for 
“kings and ex-kings, dukes and ex-dukes, 
duchesses and ex-duchesses,” he bitterly 
contrasted these guests’ habit of sleeping 
till 10 a.m. with the 4 a.m. rising of the 


‘Northwest farmer, who “is paying for 


Blair House.” When he began, on Wed- 
nesday, Langer had an audience of 74 
Senators. Of these, 70 promptly departed, 
and he had to tease the four remaining 
to get any attention at all. 

After two days of this, Langer finally 
sat down. Senators came warily back to 
their seats. Quickly they adopted the in- 
former-suits proposal: A House-Senate 
conference report on a bill to amend the 
law. Heretofore any citizen would sue a 
defrauder of the government and collect 
half the damages. Under the change, he 
must prove he has information not al- 
ready possessed by the government. It 
would thus squelch those who had been 
making hay by filing suits based solely 
on published government charges. 
Kibitzing the Gwibit 

More fun than Langer’s was the show 
Rep. Karl E. Mundt, Republican, put on 
in the House. He orated on a new Species 
Capitalensis: The gwibit, or Guild of 
Washington Incompetent Bureaucratic 
Idea Throatcutters. Proclaiming himself 
secretary of the American Association for 
Eliminating Gwibits, the gentleman from 
South Dakota—founder of the National 
Forensic League and once vice president 
of his state’s poetry league—thus de- 
scribed his latest brain child: 

“Just as the termite destroys the foun- 
dations of government buildings, so the 
gwibit destroys the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment institutions . . . white-colored 
wanton that he is . . . He is two parts 
cold water, fastened to the backbone of 


an angleworm by a lot of red tape... 
He knows at least one word in every lan- 


‘ guage but it always translates into ‘no’ 


. . . He does not hibernate like a bear ... 
He just gets on the government payroll 
and maintains low visibility all year. 

“The menace of the gwibit is not so 
much from the standpoint of . . . salarv 
. . . as the vast amounts of the people's 
money which he spends as agent for the 
government . . . I hope that some day a 
song writer will write a song entitled 
‘Pencil Packing Papa, Lay That Check- 
book Down.’ 

“Give a gwibit enough rope and he is 
sure to hogtie something . . . A-gwibitzer 
is not to be confused with a kibitzer; the 
latter merely stands on the sidelines an« 
watches while the former sits in the path 
of progress and trips those who would 
traverse it.” 


Butler’s Boondoggles 


Indignation welled up in the senior 
senator from Tennessee: “I doubt if either 
Ananias or Baron Munchausen or Jules 
Verne, singly or combined, ever con- 
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. PNEU-MO-COC-CUS is a treacherous fellow 


penncnerve is the germ that 
causes most cases of pneumonia. 

He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are less 
able to ward off his attacks. 





Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes peo- 
ple who are in excellent physical condi- 
tion. But he really goes to work with glee 
on someone whose resistance has been 
weakened — perhaps through overwork, 
poor nutrition, or insufficient exercise. 

He enjoys good hunting in stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren’t 
dressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
shoes are soaked. Even better, he likes 
to shadow someone who has influenza, 
a severe cold, or a cold that hangs on. 
Such infections of the nose, throat, or 
lungs help him start a full-blown case of 
pneumonia. 


Once you learn these wily habits of 
Pneumococcus, you can take the obvious 
steps to avoid his attack. 


If, in spite of precautions, he should 
press home a successful attack, quick 
action is necessary! Any of the following 
signs of early pneumonia are an urgent 
warning to- call the doctor immediately: 
A chill, followed by fever . . . coughing 
accompanied by pain in the side... thick, 
rust-colored sputum... rapid breathing. 





In most cases of pneumonia, the doc- 
tor has a powerful weapon in the sulfa 
drugs. In some cases, serum is still used 
effectively. The earlier treatment is 
started, the better are the chances of 
hastening recovery and of preventing 
serious consequences. 

Sometimes when pneumonia strikes, 
Pneumococcus is not to blame. The cause 





Fight Infantile Paralysis! Infantile Paralysis research and education must not slow down. Epidemic aid 
and assistance to victims must continue in war or peace. The battle cry of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, “Fight Infantile Paralysis!” merits support. The annual campaign, January 14 to 31, 


is a proper time to echo that cry. 


(...and this is his best hunting season!) 


may be a germ or a virus against which 
sulfa drugs and serums are not effective. 
In such cases, prompt medical and nursing 
care are particularly important, for recovery 
depends upon general care. 


During the “pneumonia months” the 
wisest course is to keep fit... to avoid 
colds ... to take care of a cold should 
one develop. If a cold is very severe or 
hangs on, go to bed .. . call the doctor! 


For more information about pneumo- 
nia, send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Respiratory Diseases.” 





COPYRIGHT 1943-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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ceived or uttered such monumental and 
inaccurate guesses in all their lives.” 
Thus last week Sen. Kenneth B. Mc- 
Kellar castigated Sen. Hugh Butler, Ne- 
braska Republican, and his sensational 
charge that the New Deal had boon- 
doggled $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,- 
000 in Latin America to woo unrecep- 
tive good neighbors (NEwswEEK, Dec. 
6). McKellar countered with figures col- 
lected from almost every Federal agency 
concerned with Latin America, including 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
Export-Import Bank, and Lend-Lease: 


@ Butler: Brazilian rubber costs us $500 
a pound. McKellar: Butler apparently 
mistook tons for pounds; actually the 
over-all cost is 82 cents per pound. 


@ Butler: We spent $4388,800,000 on the 
Inter-American Highway. McKellar: To- 
tal gross authorizations, appropriations, 
and credits: $70,000,000. 


@ Butler: We loaned Argentina $50,000,- 
000 “to develop its resources.” McKellar: 
No government agency has advanced 
loans for such purposes. 


@ Butler: We helped Mexico rehabilitate 
its railways with $100,000,000. McKellar: 
Cost to date to us $771,000. 


Summing up, McKellar estimated the 
three-year total of Latin-American ex- 

nditures at $1,426,822,000—of which 

1,102,687,000 went for strategic ma- 
terials and ships, leaving $324, 185,000 for 
. the so-called boondoggles. “Senator But- 
ler, on what he called his conservative 
estimate of $6,000,000,000, was just 
$5,675,815,000 wrong. Just a little 95 
per cent error—that is all!” 

Later the father of the good-neighbor 
policy, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
denounced Butler’s charges as “calculated 
to injure the whole good-neighbor poli 
cy.” But Butler refused to retreat. 
ing a New Deal whitewash abetted by 
South Americans (“none of us expects a 
child to attack Santa Claus”) he prom- 
ised to document his charges of “profli- 


Streamlined destruction: North- and southbound Tamiami Champions tangled in a wartime disaster 


ate waste” after an independent check 

y investigators hired at his own expense. 
The Senate, meanwhile, unanimously 
voted to publish both Butler and McKel- 
lar onlin together as an official Senate 
document. 

Whether Butler would receive general 
GOP backing remained doubtful. Indicat- 
ing non-partisan support of the good- 
neighbor policy, a United Press poll of 
leading Republicans (including Herbert 
Hoover, Wendell Willkie, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Alf M. Landon, and Sen. Robert 
A. Taft) showed the GOP determined to 
carry on with it if the party wins in 1944. 


Snowstorm Tragedy 


In the eerie darkness of a whirling 
snowstorm, the fast Atlantic Coast Line 
streamliner, the southbound Tamiami 
West Coast Champion, pulled to a sud- 
den jolting halt in a shallow cut 2 miles 
north of Buies, N.C. A broken rail had 
derailed the last three of its eighteen 
cars and thrown them at a egree 
angle over the northbound tracks. One 
man lay dead in the wreck. Others sciam- 
bled out and climbed to the top of the 
cut. 

Passengers and trainmen built bon- 
fires of newspapers on the tracks at 
race bageed Levens gin nahh 

ights were stopped. eman, swing- 
ing a red lantern and carrying a flare 
signal, ran ahead into the storm to warn 


porthbound trains. He stumbled, break- 


ing the flare, but went on. ~ 

A half hour later, the northbound 
Tamiami East Coast Champion into 
sight at 90 miles an hour. ard 
Frank Belknap, 67, veteran engineer, 
said he saw no signals until it was too 











armed forces. It was the nation’s worst 
railroad disaster since the Labor Day 
wreck of the Pennsylvania’s Congression- 
~Sageae (NEwswEEK, Sept. 13) killed 


@ In Washington the Truman Committee 
reporting on the nation’s serious transpor- 
tation problems, said derailments caused 
by failure of rail and rail joints num 
bered 290 in 1989, 681 in 1942 (see 
page 58). 


The Soldiers Voted But— 


The issue was normally of only passing 
interest in New York: the election of a 
Richmond County (Staten Island) judge. 
But last week it turned out that the re- 
sult hinged almost certainly on absentee 
soldier ballots. What happened then of- 
fered a gloomy and foreboding example 
of the huge difficulties Congress faces in 
trying to give 11,000,000 servicemen 
and women a chance to vote without 
turning the 1944 elections into a disas 
trous controversy. 

The point was that in this case the 
soldier vote would be decisive. Justice 
Thomas J. Walsh of the Municipal Court, 
a Democrat, was leading Judge Thomas 
F. Cosgrove, Republican incumbent, by 
exactly two votes—18,689 to 18,637. 
These figures included both civilians and 
soldiers on domestic duty—and Cosgrove 
had already challenged : he brought 
court action to invalidate 450 soldier 
votes, on the grounds that his name ap 
peared only on the Republican line m 
the absentee ballot although he also had 
American Labor party backing. 

Now the counters took up the ab- 
sentee ballots from overseas. There were 
only 48 of them, but the count took a 
whole day. ri Wg a of both sides 


All parties carefully examined each em 
velope. When all the pawing and hag- 
gling was over, 38 of the ballots were 
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...new weapon of war 


It happened in France in '43— 

the harvest was in—granaries full. 
His Ukrainian ‘‘breadbasket’’ in 
danger . . . the Nazi hurried 

for the food of France—but 

found famine awaiting him instead. 
Radio's ‘*Voice of America”’ 
beamed at the farmers of France 
had neatly crossed him up. 


Anticipating Nazi intentions 

American shortwave broadcasts 

had forewarned the French... 

urged them to withhold crops 

hide what they couldn’t use; 

burn what they couldn’t hide. 

They did—under Nazi penalty of death. 
Burning mills, crops and barns 

greeted the Hun—for him 

famine had arrived by radio. 


So—add another triumph to 
the wartime laurels of American Radio— 
it fights on the ‘3rd Front”’ 
where men’s minds—not bodies— 
are target and battlefield too... 
where the will to win 
is the mission. 

* * * 
On that vital ‘3rd Front’... 
transmitters and communications 
equipment engineered by Westinghouse 
play an indispensable role. 
New advancements today... in 
television... FM... electronics... 
will tomorrow enable broadcasters 
to render even greater service 
to our country. J-08070 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 ciTieS...C_Jorrices EVERYWHERE EEE 
a RADIO DIVISION Baltimore, Md. 
os, ee : — i 





THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 















THE POWER CENTER about which 


the world-wide service record of the 
Jeep fighting car revolves... the reason 
for every motorized miracle it performs 
for the Allied forces ...and the sole 
source of Jeep power, Jeep speed, Jeep 
flexibility, dependability, and fuel econ- 
omy, is the Willys “Go-Devil” Jeep 
Engine, designed and perfected by 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., “Builders 
of the Mighty Jeep”. 


| Je  WILLYS 
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declared void—most of them were on 
the technicality that the voters’ affidavits 
_ were executed after Election Day, Nov. 
2. The ten counted gave Walsh six votes 
and Cosgrove four, ~ raising the Dem- 
ocrats’ lead to four votes. But a court 
decision still hadn’t been reached on the 
domestic-duty soldier vote. 


@ The New York Herald Tribune noted 
that New York, whose state constitution 
requires that no serviceman be deprived 
of his vote by reason of absence, “has 
found it impossible in practice to dis- 
tribute different ballots for each different 
voting district.” Instead New York 
adopted a sjngle form, with blank spaces 
for all the various local offices, keyed to 
numbers on an accompanying list of all 
candidates. This year the list made up a 
book of more than 900 pages. 


Marshall’s Post 


Most of America’s top military com- 
manders returned to Washington from 
Cairo and Teheran last week. Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall did not. 
His absence immediately revived specu- 
lation on the question of the next war 
role for America’s No. 1 soldier—specif- 
ically, whether or not Marshall would 
shift to London to take command of 
Anglo-American forces for a cross-Chan- 
nel invasion of the Continent. 

The fact was that a change had been 
made: Allied chiefs earlier had agreed to 
give Marshall the second-front command, 
but that plan had now been dropped. 
Marshall definitely would stay iri Wash- 
ington as Chief of Staff. 

It was at the Roosevelt-Churchill Que- 
bec conference that the first tentative 
agreement on the Western invasion com- 
mand was reached. This left unsettled the 
extent of Marshall’s authority over British 
forces. And apparently the British War 
Cabinet later balked at giving Marshall 
the scope of command American leaders 
felt necessary to justify his transfer. Also, 





the Navy Department applied pressure 
to have Marshall kept in Washington, 


where it was felt that his grasp of global 
strategy would prove to more valu- 
able. 

Dewey Rides Again 


Rain lashed the windows of the poll- 
ing place and the Republican voter 
paused at the door. “Democratic weather, 
isn’t it?” he remarked casually to a 
stranger. The man nodded. “You a Dem- 
ocrat?” he asked and, without waiting 
for a reply, slipped a folded piece of light 
cardboard with a rubber band around 
it into the voter’s hand. When the Re- 

ublican got outside he opened it and 
sa a $5 bill. 

Stories like this, appealingly cynical, 
long have been common in Albany, N. Y., 
where the powerful O’Connell Democrat- 
ic machine has controlled municipal and 
county affairs for 21 years. Gangsterism, 
corruption, gambling, vice, and_ beer 
rackets, as well as brazen election frauds 
—all were attributed to the O’Connells. 
Republicans and honest Democrats fret- 
ted, but the occasional investigations in- 
to the source and nature of the O’Connell 
rule were hardly menacing enough to 
jolt them. 

Last week, however, for the first time 
since they eased their way into a position 
comparable to that of the Kelly machine 
in Chicago and of Frank Hague in Jersey 
City, Daniel and John O’Connell—the 
surviving two of the original four broth- 
ers—really had something to worry about. 
Their foe was Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
the former racket buster who has never 
yet lost an investigation. When he was 
elected a year ago he vowed to get the 
O’Connells. 


Machine: The rise of the O’Connell 
clan was typical of grubby machine poli- 
tics. Sons of an Albany saloonkeeper, they 
were small timers in the city’s “lower 
end,” dealing in shirt-sleeves-and-beer- 
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and-nickel-cigar politics until Edward J. 
O’Connell, a mediocre lawyer, became 
Albany County Democratic chairman in 
1921. The election of a Democratic mayor 
virtually put the Republicans out of busi- 
ness and within the short span of one 
year the brothers—Patrick as well as 
Daniel and John J. (Solly)—were all 
firmly entrenched. 

Charges against the O’Connell machine 
have been numerous. Here are a few ac- 
cusations: 


@ That they hired thugs to intimidate 
and beat hostile voters, overassessed Re- 
publican-owned property, bought votes, 
and registered voters from phony ad- 
dresses like vacant houses and cemeter- 
ies. 


@ That they had 82,000 persons regis- 
tered in Albany when the known popula- 
tion of eligible voters was only 79,000. 


@ That they have controlled banking, 
brewing, taxi and trucking businesses; 
and have owned and operated the policy 
racket, slot machines, and cock- and dog- 
fighting. 

@ That when opaque curtains were in- 
stalled to insure voting privacy, O’Con- 
nell henchmen slit the curtains and 
watched the voters. 


Dewey: To Dewey, the O’Connell ma- 
chine was an ideal objective. This time, 
however, the former New York City 
prosecutor was not going to do the actual 
dirty work of presenting evidence to an 
extraordinary grand jury. He turned over 
that job to 42-year-old George P. Mona- 
ghan, an Assistant District Attorney of 
New York County, who had worked with 
him in the gang-busting days. Empowered 
to look into virtually every possible crime 
involving any official or person doing 
business with Albany County, Monaghan 
was not likely to miss many bets. And in 
the process Dewey was not likely toJessen . 
his chances of ultimately reaching the 
White House. 














Reprinted from Look magazine 


° ° ‘ International 
Intercontinentalist: Last week as Mrs. Roosevelt was photographed as sponsor of an African Dance Festival at Carnegie 


Hall, New York, the most striking picture taken of the President's wife on her recent Pacific tour was published. She is rubbing 


noses, a local form of greeting, with a Maori woman guide. Look ma 
robes are Ozuomba Mbadiwe, left, and Mbou Ojike of Nigeria. 





gazine paid $2,000 for the picture. The two men in native 
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f, PULEMAN-STANDARD'S 
‘ 19.4% Sales Dollar 


-e-AND WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED 
HERES HOW [T WAS SHARED 
Out of every dollar received by Pullman-Standard for a vast array of war matériel 





98 and 3% cents was paid out in carrying on the operations of the business 


Here’s the story of your “Armament Dollar”. What 


happened to it?’ How was it divided? What did it buy? 


It bought swift ships that hound submarines to de- 


‘struction. It bought husky tanks; parts for anti-aircraft 


gun mounts; trench mortars; howitzer carriages; mounts 


for guns; bombs and shells—shells by the million. 
It bought wing and tail assemblies for huge transport 
planes. 


It bought troop sleepers; freight cars for the Army and 
Navy; hospital cars and freight cars for the Railroads to 
transport war matériel; Transit equipment for the trans- 
portation of war workers. — 

All these implements of war were made by Pullman- 
Standard and paid for with your “Armament Dollar”. 
What becomes of that dollar?—Look at the pie chart 
above. 


62 and ig cents—more than half—in sums ranging 


from less than $100 to over $1,000,000—was paseed - 


along to many thousands of material suppliers, large and 
small, working partners in an epic of industrial team- 
work. Here, truly, is a spread-the-work program that is 
helping to bring Victory. 

21 and 6 cents went to Pullman-Standard’s fac- 
tery employes—that resourceful, persistent, loyal army! 
—for salaries and wages. These, people have made usable 
suggestions by the thousands—found short cuts in manu- 
facturing and better ways of speeding operations that have 


saved many thousands of man-hours. Pullman-Standard’s 
long experience has saved many thousands of tons of steel, 


turned out finished products months ahead of schedule, 
saved incalculable dollars for America’s taxpayers. 


Only tes of a cont was paid as compensation to 
officers of the company, while %% of a cent went for 
other salaries and expense of general offices. 


3 and x5 cents was spent for supplies, power, fuel, 
repairs and other expenses of operating our six factories. 

of a cont must be set aside to provide funds for 
replacement of factory buildings and equipment due to 
wear and tear and obsolescence. 


Look now at 8 and 745 cents—nearly 83 per cent of 
earnings—for taxes—Federal, State and Local; a heavy 
item to be.sure, but this is Pullman-Standard’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of a free people defending their Freedom. 


And what did Pullman-Standard retain from each 
doller?—1 and 7 cents. And that is subject to pos- 
sible deductions as shown in the pie chart above. What 
is left is available to pay dividends to Pullman Inc.’s 
34,773 men and women stockholders, the investment 
of whose savings have maintained the organization, 
facilities and working capital that have made this 
company a vital armory of Freedom. 


And when peace comes once again ours will be the task 
to help build better, more comfortable, more convenient 
Transportation for the World of Tomorrow. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities . .. Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943. P. Ss. C. M. CO. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











with indictments for mail 





Sedition Hunter 


There was hot-stove talk 
in Cass County, Ill, not 
many years ago about the 
Rogge boy becoming a 
preacher. The consensus was 
that he would do well in the 
ministry. He was a good 
speaker, upright, witty, and 
honest of face. He also liked 
church. Two facts bore only 
indirectly on the question: 
He was tall and strong, and 
the biggest eater on the threshing circuit. 

Oetje John Rogge’s father, Hermann, 
a practical farmer, viewed his son’s lean- 
ing toward the pulpit in a practical light. 
No one, pe i the elder Rogge, 
should covet too many worldly goods. 
But, he warned, Oetje would do well to 
look about him. Many a country par- 
sons’s table was poor. 

O. John Rogge is grateful he heeded 
both his father and his high-school prin- 
cipal who advised him to study law. As 
special assistant to Attorney General 
Biddle, he is doing the work he most en- 
joys: ferreting out and bringing to justice 
those who violate sedition laws. For 
months he has been preparing and pre- 
senting evidence of a pro-Nazi conspir- 
acy (among American citizens) to un- 
dermine this government with propa- 
por He has asked a grand jury here 
or indictments. His probe, unofficial re- 

rts predict, will bring more sensational 

isclosures than were made in previous 
indictments for subversive activities. 

Now only 40, Rogge acquired a Phi 
Beta Kappa at the University of Illinois 
in 1922, when he was only 19, and 
graduated from Harvard Law School in 
1925 at 22. He hung out his shingle in 
agg as a trial lawyer. In the early 
- °80s, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
had facing it a difficult bank loan case 
and wanted a local lawyer to prosecute. 
One' of Rogge’s classmates at Harvard 
had been Thomas G. (Tommy-the- 
Cork) Corcoran, then an RFC counsel 
in Washington. He knew Rogge’s abili- 
ties and put in a strong recommendation 
for him. Rogge got the job and helped 
depositors regain $10,000,000. 

Rapidly Rogge rose as a shining light 
in the New Deal, moving steadily closer 
to the work he most desired: cleaning 
out corrupt office-holders and driving 
subversive elements to prison cover. He 
served as special counsel for the SEC 
under William O. Douglas, now Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court. At 
86 he was made head of the criminal 
division of the Department of Justice. 

Because “it smelled the worst,” he 
swept first into the bailiwick of Huey 
Long in Louisiana. The Kingfish was 
dead, but many of his pals were still in 
control of state machinery. Rogge struck 





O. John Rogge 


fraud and income-tax eva- 
sion. When he got through, 
the Long domain was a po- 
litical shambles. Several pub- 
lic officials and businessmen 
were in jail; one holder of 
state secrets had committed 
suicide; others had been 
heavily fined. 

Rogge’s mail-fraud trials 
were sensational. Never be- 
fore had such cases been 
founded on the premise that 
depositing stolen money or graft by mail- 
ing it to a bank constituted mail fraud. 
But the interpretation was upheld. The 
decision so ‘frightened some Louisiana 
storekeepers they erected placards which 
read: CHECKS CASHED HERE WILL BE 
SENT THROUGH THE MAILS. 

Rogge swept on to other fields. He pre- 
pared evidence which led to the convic- 
tion of Moe Annenberg, publisher, for in- 
come-tax evasion. Hé conducted graft 
investigations in several states. With the 
start of the war in Europe he tumed his 
attention to foreign agents. 


& Ewing 











International 
Take-off: Ignoring the bust of Signor 
Marconi, capital wags one midnight last 
week draped a brassiere over the lady 
upstairs—the bronze “spirit of radio.” 
Next morning, as Sixteenth Street bus 
riders giggled, police restored civic vir- 
tue by removing the lingerie. After a 
shaky ladder failed, they succeeded 
with a long pole ordinarily used to re- 
place ceiling light bulbs. 
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In 1941, Rogge left the government 
briefly to become special counsel for 
trustees of Associated Gas & Electric, but 
Biddle soon summoned him back to 
handle the pending sedition cases. 

One of the questions Rogge hopes to 
answer in the present grand-jury case: 
What can a democracy do to guarantee 
civil liberties to the individual and still 
survive? Another: How much can free 
speech be controlled by constitutional 
law? Uncertain still just what limits 
may be placed on propaganda, Rogge is 
convinced Americans must learn they 
cannot yell fire in a crowded theater. 

About that unusual first name, which 
Rogge camouflages under an initial: his 
parents emigrated from Friesland Prov- 
ince in the Netherlands, and the name 
has been in the family for generations. 
Rogge’s 16-year-old daughter uses a femi- 
nine form—Oetjeanne—for a middle name. 


Circuit Butlers 


Almost any man here alert enough to 
keep from falling down an open coal 
chute is in demand these days, but 
among those most sought after are twen- 
ty harried members of the Association 
of Private Waiters. The dignified coun- 
tenances of these veteran cupbearers 
may be sighted at most important par- 
ties, and they are to a frantic hostess 
what a Coast Guard cutter is to a man 
on a raft. 3 

Founded in 1903, the APW has car- 
ried on with little organizational struc- 
ture. It has no central office or telephone 
number. The circuit butlers are reached 
individually through caterers. Once a 
month (on Sundays) they meet some 

lace to discuss their new internal prob- 
ems. 

Although the members are subject to 
call day or night, each job is limited to 
a five-and-a-half-hour shift. At the end 
of that time, even if a party is still going 
on, they fold their napkins and go home 
—or more likely- to another party. For 
each five and a half hours of work they 
receive $6, but their individual incomes 
are considerably brightened by tips. The 
first job of the day usually begins at 11 
a.m., the last job concludes with glasses 
being stacked in a pantry as dawn rises. 

The membership of the APW. is ac- 
tually about 125, but only the twenty 
devote themselves exclusively to hostess 
rescue work. The draft and other war 
work took a number of the APW’s. Most 
of those now active are elderly.men who 
have spent their lives butling, looked 
upon as survivors of a vanishing kind. 


Rollback 


Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
trying to illustrate the rise in every man’s 
cost of living, complained he had to pay 
$1.25 for a haircut. A newsman suggest- 
ed Bowles patronize the House barber 
shop, which is subsidized and charges 
only 35 cents per cut. 








Cul HERE THEY COMB—enemy dive bomb- 
ers screaming in for the “kill”. . . and 
you’re a Navy gunner at the sending end of 
that Oerlikon 20mm anti-aircraft cannon 
above! You know that a touch of your finger 
will hurtle 450 shells a minute into the blue 
+. .armor piercing shells .. . explosive shells. 
A stream of steel that will literally tear a 
plane apart in mid-air. Then you get one of 
the enemy airplanes in your sight . . . press 
the trigger . . . and things begin to happen! 
Just as they did in other naval actions where 
these now-famous weapons were officially 
commended for the number of enemy planes 
they helped destroy. 


And whether your ship be battle wagon or 


PONTIAC 


merchantman, aircraft 

carrier or destroyer .. ; 

the chances are pretty 

good that your Oerlikon isa Pontiac product. 
Because we’ve been on the job of building 
them since about a year before Pearl Harbor. 
We reached peak production months ahead 
of schedule. We were able to suggest 
changes that have made the gun more accurate 
in action, easier to man and maintain, more 
dependable when the chips are down—and 
@ lot less expensive for your Uncle Sam! We 
realize that our part in the job of clearing 
the skies of enemy dive bombers doesn’t 
begin to compare with that of the men who 
man the guns. But just like them—we’re giv- 
ing st everything we've got! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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PONTIAC’S SIX WAR ASSIGNMENTS INCLUDE: OERLIKON 20 MM ANTI-AIRCRAFT CANNON, | 


AIRCRAFT TORPEDOES, 40 MM FIELD GUNS, DIESEL ENGINE PARTS, TANK AXLES, TRUCK ENGINE PARTS 
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What Is Future of Air Freight? 
Good, but No Buck Rogers Dream 


Lower Rates, Bigger Cargoes, 
and Reasonably Larger Planes 
Forecast by Aircraft Makers 


When Orville Wright made the first 
powered flight in a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine 40 years ago last week, in his 
twelve seconds in the air, he traveled 
120 feet—not even as great a distance as 
the wing-span of today’s planes. In the 
four decades since that epochal flight at 
Kitty Hawk the airplane has been de- 
veloped into a fearful engine of destruc- 
tion in war; and an important means of 
rapid transport in peace. But at no time 
in the years that have gone by since the 
Wright brothers got their kite-like con- 
traption off the ground has there been 
so much planning, so much extravagant 
forecasting, so much wishful thinking 
about aviation as has gone on during the 
past twelve months. 

Everything from helicopter funeral 
processions to aerial freight trains of 
gliders towed by cargo-carrying flying 
wings has been seriously proposed. And 
the more fantastic the idea, the more 
readily the public has accepted it, hav- 
ing apparertly reached a state of mind 
where no role is thought too impossible 
‘for the aircraft of the postwar world. 

Yet these flights of fancy are founded 
upon sound, tested engineering advance- 
ments in aeronautics which will bring 
vast postwar changes, though nowhere 
near the miracles the public is being 
conditioned to expect—not in the early 

ears, at least. To get a clear definition 
tween the fanciful and the practical 
in aviation planning, NEWSWEEK ques- 
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Orville Wright, 40 years after 


tioned leading aircraft manufacturers. All 
agreed that air:cargo constitutes a big 
postwar potential, but they were emphat- 
ic that it has limitations which are inher- 
ent in the high operating cost of the air- 
plane as a carrier of goods. Their opinions: 


All-Cargo Planes: Virtually all said 
that the demand for planes designed to 
carry air freight exclusively will be small 


_ for some time to come. Most commercial 


planes will continue to fly combinations 
of passengers, mail, and cargo. 


Air-Cargo Rates: There was a re- 
markable unanimity in the prediction 
that with present known equipment, air 





cargo can be carried at approximately 
one-half of today’s costs of 60 cents a ton- 
mile with prewar equipment (one ton 
flown one mile). Most estimates went 
below this 30-cent level: 20 to 26 cents 
was the most popular range. And if the 
Civil Aeronautics Board changes its pres- 
ent loading regulations to permit com- 
mercial lines to fly loads one-third 
heavier than are now allowed (as is com- 
monly done Ly the Army’s Air Transport 
Command) the cost would be cut to 
around 15 cents or so a ton-mile. 


Future Plane: The planes of the im- 
mediate postwar era will not be as large 
nor as fast as an imaginative public may 
expect. Present-day craft weigh between 
25,000 to 50,000 gross pounds when 
loaded with cargo and fuel. About the 
most that can be expected is a doubling 
of this for domestic use. Transoceanic 
planes probably will range from 100,000 
to 300,000 gross pounds. Speeds will be 
stepped up moderately from the present 
150 to 180 miles an hour, but nothing 
like the 400 miles an hour of fighting 
craft will be seen in commercial planes. 
It is too expensive to fly that fast. 


Expected Cargoes: As has been the 
experience to date, air cargoes will con- 
tinue to include everything from rare 
serums to machinery parts. There is little 
or no likelihood of routine, heavy freight 
going into the air. The railroad’s revenues 
from freight average less than 1 cent a 
ton-mile. Even in transporting perishables, 
which airlines see as one of their big 
fields, a 20-cent-a-ton-mile rate would be 
a big hurdle to shipments of the less exotic 
fruits and vegetables. For instance, a 
1,000-mile haul would cost a shipper 10 
cents a pound and since the wholesale 
price tag of the produce is less than that, 
it would be up to the consumer to pay 
the difference. 


Sky Trains: The favorite subject for 
artists with a Buck Rogers complex has 
been a picture of an airplane towing a 
long train of gliders, with these being 
cut loose at various destinations and 
gracefully swooping downward. Of this, 








Today the Army loads its Curtiss Commando through a side hatch; tomorrow, Designer V. J. Burnelli envisions flying wings 


loaded with 2%-ton containers hoisted in much as blockbusters now are loaded into bombers 
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More than 100,000 individual training 
centers are operating under the aus- 
pices of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

That’s the number of workers cur- 
rently studying with I. C.S. The home 
of each of these students is, indeed, 
@ one-man training center. Each is 
devoting his spare time to becoming 
a better airplane builder, a better 
marine draftsman, or a better trained 
workman in the other industries and 
enterprises that are important to a 
fighting United States, 

As a student, each is in a class by 
himself. As a producer, each is a mem- 
ber of a mighty trained army marching 
along together on the victory-vital 
production front in the Spirit of *43. 




















The study of I. C. S. Courses, it is 
probable, provides more sound crafts- 
men for war production than any other 
single training agency. And along with 
this, I. C. S. is cooperating with our 
Armed Forces in making thousands 
of soldiers, sailors and marines pro- 
ficient in skilled technical work. 

The Spirit of 43 and the training of 
"43 also will make these men more 
valuable citizens in helping solve the 
problems that will confront all of us 
after the war is over, 
















I. C. S. is pleased with the manner 
in which its students — battle front 
and industrial front — are contribut- 
ing to the winning of the war. 

We have a pledge to make to them. 
and to all the nation. The pledge is 
that we will continue devoting all our 
efforts, all our resources, all our half- 
century’s experience to helping train 
free Americans for victory in the war 
and in the coming peace of great new 
problems, great new opportunities, 
great new rewards, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 5377-8, 


SCRANTON 9, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, and Great Britain 
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the manufacturers were virtually unani- 
mous in one comment: “Bunk,” they 
said. Studies by one prominent manu- 
facturer show that it would cost 30 per 
cent more to carry freight by this meth- 
od, because glider trains slow up the 
tow plane and of course each glider 
needs a pilot. Power plants of the tow 
planes are not strong enough, said 
another. The consensus was that towed 
gliders will have a limited usefulness and 
that many new developments must first 
be made before the big sky train will be 
practical. 


Significance 


The stanchly conservative opinions ex- 
pressed by the big manufacturers should 
perhaps be taken with a bit of salt for 
this reason: The volume of aircraft man- 
ufacturing is going to deflate like a 
punctured balloon after the war and com- 
petition for the small remaining business 
is going to be a realistic affair. Therefore, 
if any manufacturer is sitting on a hot- 
shot postwar design, he is not very 
likely to divulge all at such an early 
stage of the game. 

That factor notwithstanding, however, 
there is good reason to believe the opin- 
ions expressed paint a reasonably accu- 
rate picture of what to expect in the way 
of equipment in the early postwar years. 
Five or ten years after that may very 
well be a different story. 

On the basis of those opinions, the out- 
look for air cargo is good—not as good as 
extreme optimists have painted it, but a 
large and expanding business is in pros- 

ect. The basis for such expectation can 
be found in the history of air express. 
Over the past decade, rates have been 
reduced from time to time. With each re- 
duction, a new stratum of potential users 
was uncovered, tonnage flown went up, 








and so did revenues. What the expansion 
would be in the use of air cargo with a 
halving or more of present rates is any- 
body’s guess, but undoubtedly it will be 
substantially more than the 16,000,000 
ton-miles flown this year, but still far, far, 
below the 630,000,000,000 or more ton- 
miles of freight moved by the rails. 


International Oil 
U.S. Role in World Development 
Spotlighted by Mission and Report 


From the Middle East and from Wash- 
ington came word last week of fast- 
moving developments in the complex 
international oil situation. 


Buttering Up Arabia: The main course 
consisted of ten savory whole roast 
sheep. The chief delicacy was a dish of 
sheeps’ eyes. Thick, sweet Arabian coffee 
topped off the feast at King Ibn Saud’s 
royal palace at Jidda, the Red Sea port 
which connects with Mecca. 

The Americans, headed by Maj. Gen. 
Ralph Royce, American commander in 
the Middle East, tucked in the mutton 
but avoided the sheeps’ eyes. They also 
liked the King’s gifts—a gold and silver 
sword, a wristwatch, and Arabian cos- 
tumes for General Royce, and fine curv- 
ing native daggers for the rest. In return, 
General Royce gave the 6-foot-4 monarch 
an expensive radio set. 

Thus everyone was happy at the- Dec. 
12 banquet, highlight of King Ibn Saud’s 
welcome to the official American mission. 
The event was revealed last week upon 
General Royce’s return to Cairo. 

The exact objectives of the mission 
were not immediately revealed. But there 
were a couple of facts which stood out. 
In the first place Saudi Arabia and Ibn 


Keystone 


Coming Home: The historic plane in which the Wright brothers first flew on Dec. 
17, 1903, will be brought back from the British Museum and enshrined in the 
Smithsonian Institution at war’s end, This announcement was sent by President Roose- 
velt to 72-year-old Orville Wright, who made one of his rare public appearances 
at a dinner last Friday night in Washington to honor the flight’s 40th anniversary. 


Saud have been very much in the spot- 
light as the center of the now abandoned 
negotiations between the California Ara. 
bian Standard Oil Co. and Secretary Har- 
old L. Ickes which had looked toward 
government partnership in developing 
the immensely rich Middle East oil re. 
serve (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 22). Since Ickes 
discontinued these negotiations, Cal-Ara- 
bian (owned by the Standard Oil Co. of 
California and the Texas Co.) has been 
going ahead with plans of its own 
for large-scale expansion’ of its facilities 
there for producing high-octane gasoline 
out of the crude drawn from its 160,- 
000,000-acre concession. The second 
objective could well revolve around 
the strategic position on the supply 
routes to Russia, India, the Far East. 
and Australia which Ibn Saud’s kingdom 
occupies. 


Washington Smokescreen: A strongly 
worded recommendation for develop- 
ment of world oil reserves by private 
enterprise came out of Washington last 
week and, as usual when that red-hot 
international topic comes up, the air 
was filled with behind-the-scenes rumors 
and counter rumors. 

The foreign operations committee of 
the Petroleum Administration for War, 
appointed by Administrator Ickes, made 
a study of the international oil situation 
finding that the United States must im- 
port much oil in the postwar period. 
Pointing out that most of the present 
sources of oil in other parts of the world 
have been discovered either by American 
enterprise or by techniques developed in 
the United States, the committee saw no 
reason why private interests, protected 
by the government could not continue 
to do the best job. 

The nub of the entire report was the 
committee’s recommendation for an in- 
ternational petroleum compact. Under 
this proposal various countries would 
agree to produce oil at a rate calculated 
to best conserve reserves and meet con- 
sumers’ needs. The international group 
would set the rates of production for 
various oil fields. Such a procedure, of 
course, would have indirect bearing on 
price, but the most important effect, like 
that of the United States domestic inter- 
state oil compact of 1935, would be to 
promote oil conservation and _ eliminate 
wasteful production practices. 

It was the way in which the story 
broke which caused most comment. J. H. 
Carmical, a New York Times reporter, 
uncovered the story and it was printed 
Dec. 15. The committee’s report, accord- 
ing to the trade, was made far earlier- 
on Nov. 5. The Petroleum Administra- 
tor’s office said Ickes did not receive it 
until Dec. 9. And it was not until Dec. 
16 that the report was officially released. 
Prior to that for some reason it had been 
on the “restricted” list. 

Later Ickes said that hé had not forbid- 
den the committee to release the report 
but did not want the PAW stamp of ap- 
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chr Chen of Neliwemert. LORD CALVERT 


Because Lord Calvert is so rare...so smooth...so mellow...it has been, for years, the most expensive 


whiskey blended in America. Never produced except in limited quantities... Lord Calvert is “Custom” 
Blended for those who can afford the finest. Each bottle is numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 





TOUGH ...TO THE ENDS OF 


Little-known prob- 

lem of this war has 

been the job of pro- 

tecting U.S. supplies 

against punishing 

transport conditions, 
everywhere in the world. Stacked 
on railway sidings, piled in the 
humid holds of ships, heaped on 
supply dumps in Iceland sleet or 
in torrential tropical rains... han- 
died as many as 100 times in 
transit, often by primitive labor 
. . . these are only some of the 
hardships which the supply boxes 
of this war must surmount. 


Strong new link in the U. S. supply chain is a new box material 
called V-board—weatherproof fibreboard which makes overseas 
boxes incredibly tough for the incredible tasks of war. In Army 
and Marine Corps tests, fully loaded V-board boxes were still 
serviceable after being dropped from a third-story window. 
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Submerged in water for 30 days, 
the V-board still had a bursting 


’ strength of 475 lbs. (more than 


twice that of ordinary fibreboard 
when dry). 

Hercules’ contribution to this 
chapter of packaging history was 
the considerable technical knowl- 
edge of our Papermakers’ Chem- 
ical Department—and the appli- 
cation of certain of our chemicals 
which helped to bring toughness 
and weather-endurance to the fin- 
ished box. In this field, as with 
synthetics, cellulose derivatives, 
terpene and rosin chemicals, and 


explosives, our research facilities are being applied constantly to- 
ward developing chemicals to improve products, speed produc- 
tion, reduce costs. Perhaps we can help you with your problem 
or ideas. Your letter should be addressed to Dept. N-123, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-201 Copyright 1948, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 















proval on it before he had read it. He 
sent it to the Office of War Information 
Dec. 15, but the OWI held the report for 
eighteen hours and then failed to release 
it it was a “quasi-private” docu- 
ment. ai 5 
When finally Ickes himself cleared the 
report, it had an interesting comment at- 
tached: “Administrator Ickes made the 
report available without comment, stat- 
ing that he had not known that the com- 
mittee [appointed by him] was making 
the study and that he had not had the 
opportunity to analyze it fully.” 
Significance—. 

Out of that bureaucratic ring-around- 
a-rosy, emerged a couple of pertinent 
oe (1) There are several United 

ates gro’ currently globe-trotting on 
petaclimin Irene and Ickes plainly did 
not want to get involved in any statement 
of policy until the President himself got 
par (2) Ickes is believed to prefer ac- 


government participation in devel- 


oping oil (Newsweek, Nov. 1), 
some ay oa contrary to the com- 
mittee’s entire report. Rend 


developed by pri- 
vate enterprise, or by the United States 
Government, or by ‘a. mixed ——e 
with a little of each,: forms: the crux’ of 
the committee's entire’ ’ 
Though for the moment the Administra- 
tion has dropped its negotiations looking 
toward partnership with private enter- 
prise, the presence of an official mission 
and other government representatives in 
this important area plainly shows that the 
final answer has yet to be resolved. 


Escapist Paydirt 
Comic Books Influence Friends 
and Make Plenty of Money Too 


Nobody knows the power of the so- 
called comic book better than Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Offiée of Inter-American 
Affairs; As one means of cementing inter- 
American good will, it spent $50,000 to 
have the comic-book pu lishers Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., create Spanish and Portu- 
guese versions. of “Heroes Verdaderos,” 
telling the exploits of Americans at war, 
and “Nuestro Futuro,” a frankly anti- 
Nazi comic-style pamphlet illustrating 
the war issues at stake. 

The Rockefeller office hoped for mod- 
erate success. Instead it got a smash hit. 
Hearing the books were being distributed 
free, mobs of clamoring chi halted 
all business at the American vice con- 
sulate in Manta, Ecuador, until the 
“comics” were taken outdoors for distri- 
bution, with the children following along 
Pied Piper fashion. And when a movie 
theater in another American ci 
offered “Nuestro Futuro” along with e: 
ticket, crowds of people queued up, 
bought tickets and their free books, 
then tore up the ti and went home 
to read the pamphlets instead of enter- 

sxvoricliy Pobeesiing 19°-dhis'phid’of 

‘referring to this p of its 
propaganda as “serious literature using 
the con technique,” the Inter- 
American Affairs Office has since aban- 
doned the venture. But in the United 
States the ten-year-old miscalled comic- 
book - which parents and edu- 
cators periodically view with alarm, is 
still big business: indeed. 


With a range from Bible stories to lurid horror tales, comic books are booming 


, 
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Next week 
colored epics of derring-do will staple to- 


ublishers of the garishly 


gether books four to eight pages thinner 
to absorb a 15 per cent paper slash im- 
sed by the government. But the pub- 
lishers expect no decrease in their output, 
now rollicking along at 25,000,000 copies 
monthly. Nor is the cut in size expected 
to affect mounting retail sales of the 
te escapist literature, which in 1943 
added up to close to $30,000,000. - 
Two factors have combined to sky- 


‘ rocket comics into the realm of big busi- 


ness: (1) the well-filled pockets of the 
nation’s school children; and (2) the 
war-developed soldier market C. over- 
seas edition of 35,000 copies of “Super- 
man” goes to the troops each month). ~ 
About 125 titles, the output of two 
dozen publishers, are currently on the 
newsstands. To_ secure the widest 
sible newsstand coverage, publishers 
usually sell the books to distributors for 
5% cents a copy with return privileges. 
The distributors in turn peddle them to . 
wholesalers for 6 cents; finally, the retail- 


er pays 7% cents for a 10-cent book. The : 


average comic remains gn the stands for 
a month and normal returns range from 
20 to 80 per cent; right now, however, 
there are practically no returns at all. 

In spite of soldier interest in comics, 
children remain the best customers. A 
recent readership survey revealed that 


regular readers comprise 95 per cent of a 


the 8 to 11 age group, 84 per cent of the 





12 to 17s, and 35 per cent of the 18 to 
80s.. After 80, comic-book publishers 
sadly confess, the urge for their product 
slackens off. 

Taken as a whole, publishers in the 
comic-strip field have not been deaf to 
the criticism of “trash” so frequently lev- 
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M odernwar has tohave gigantic 
amounts of petroleum. More than 
half the tonnage of supplies forthe 
North Africaninvasionwas petro- 
leum. The 46,521 employees of the 
operating companies associated 
with Standard OilC ompany (New 
Jersey) are deeply conscious of 
their responsibilities in meeting 
the war’s needs. Here is a partial 
list of their accomplishments to 
date... 
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TWICE AS MUCH Olt has been produced by 
the people of our organization alone since 
Pearl Harbor as the Nazis have had from 
every source. 


100-OCTANE SUPERFUEL from our organ- 
ization’s refineries has powered one in ev- 
ery four warplanes of the U.S. and Great 
Britain. 














HALF THE NATION’S TOTAL TOLUENE FOR 


TNT has been produced from petroleum. 





80% OF THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER produced 
in this country will be a type Standard Oil 
(N. J.) scientists brought here and devel- 
oped. 





THE “JERSEY FLUID CATALYTIC” CRACKING 
PROCESS, developed in our laboratories, 
has been selected fer over 50% of all 
catalytic crackipg plants now in operatio 
or under construction. . 
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ALCOHOL FROM PETROLEUM—enough to 
release about 800,000 acres of wheat for 
use as food—has been made in our re- 
fineries. 
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THE OILS ESSENTIAL FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC CONTROLS in stratosphere cold 
were originated by our research chemists. 
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THE RUST PREVENTIVE which protects deli- 


"cate internal parts of airplane engines 


during shipment was originated in their 
laboratories. For a long period we alone 
supplied this to every American airplane 
engine maker. 





(THIS MESSAGE HAS BEEN REVIEWED IN FULL BY THE ARMY AND NAVY, WHICH HAVE NO OBJECTION TO ITS PUBLICATION) 
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VISTANEX, A RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL, which 
was the first satisfactory insulation for 
certain vital electrical military equipment, 
was perfected by our people. 


ANEW “LARGE AREA” SMOKE-SCREEN GEN- 
ERATOR, developed from an idea given us 
by General Electric, protects our troops 
and equipment in territory captured from 
the enemy. 


A REVOLUTIONARY FLAME THROWER AND 
NEW INCENDIARY BOMBS helped earn the 
Army and Navy “E” Award for our re- 
search laboratories where they were de- 
veloped, __ 





ARMY-NAVY REQUIREMENTS from them 
jumped almost 700% from 1941 to 1943 
—and we take pride in the many commen- 
dations we have had for meeting demands 
on time, 


OVER HALF OF ALL U. $. NAVY AND MER- 
CHANT SHIPPING in the Atlantic has been 
supplied with fuel oil from their refineries, 
tankers, and loading terminals. 


ONE-FIFTH OF ALL TANKER TONNAGE, pri- 
vately owned under the U.S. Flag, is now 
operated by this organization. At some 
200 ports the world around, we offer fuel- 
ing facilities to ships of the United Na- 
ti . * 





GUNFIRE CONTROL MECHANISMS like those 
on the famed U.S.S. Boise are made at 
one of our plants which formerly made 
oil burners and gasoline pumps. 
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OUR “KNOW-HOW”, AS WELL AS OUR 
PRODUCTS, has helped many times. For 
one example, the Army requested that one 
of our men set up and direct the loading 
into blitz cans and drums of all gasoline 
for the North African invasion—18,000,000 
gallons in 21 days. 


— e— 


W. take keen pride in the war- 
time record of the people of the op- 
erating companies associated with 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 


- sey). There has not been a single 


strike since long before Pearl 
Harbor Their absentee record is 
among the lowest. 5,892 of them 
have gone into the fighting forces. 
46,521 remain to back them up. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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eled at their output. To lull the fears of 
parents and educators, they have bol- 
stered their editorial boards with advis- 
ory groups, consisting of clergymen and 
lulacuiioes whose job is to keep comic 
books on as high a standard as possible. 
The general trend of the industry is to edu- 
cate as well as entertain—6,000 schools now 
use the comics as supplementary texts. 


Rail Proposals 
To Avert Strike Threat, White House 
CircumventsItsOwnHold-LineOrder 


A quiet descended on the big Oval 
Room in the White House. It was shortly 
after 2:30 last Sunday afternoon. The pre- 
liminaries—the greetings and introduc- 
tions—were over, and President’ Roose- 
velt, with a last quick glance through the 
window overlooking the south lawn, 
faced the twenty men assembled before 
him. They were fifteen representatives of 
the nation’s railroads and the five presi- 
dents of the operating railroad brother- 
hoods—the unions of the men who run 
the trains, take the tickets and the like. 

As he sat flanked by two of his highest 
aides—War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes and Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson—the President’s face reflected 
the grim earnestness of his thoughts. At 
stake was a paralyzing strike of 350,000 
rail workers, a strike which could well 
lose the war. And Mr; Roosevelt told the 
twenty men so. He made no bones about 
it: there could be no strike. 


With that point made clear, the ex- 
traordinary conference settled down to 
find the solution to the triangular puzzle: 
how to give the rail workers a rise in pay 
which would (1) be acceptable to the 
carriers, (2) meet approval of the broth- 
erhoods, and (3) not have the bald ap- 
pearance of a rise, thus accomplishing the 
ends of saving Administration face and 
preserving the framework of the Roose- 
velt “hold-the-line” order of last April. 

The operating brotherhoods had de- 
manded a minimum raise of about $3 a 
day. They had been “insulted” when a 
Presidential emergency board offered 
them 4 cents an hour, or 32 cents a day. 
And now all the mediation procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act had been ex- 
hausted. So the strike was set for Dec. 
30, to spread progressively across the 
nation within four Seve: 


No Comment: At 7:30, five hours 
later, the conferees traipsed out of the 
White House, tight-lipped. Subsequently, 
a statement was put out by Steve Early, 
Presidential spokesman, but it said mere- 
ly that “the meeting with the President 
had contributed greatly to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the problems involved.” 
However, it was plain that a settlement 
was in the wind. 

‘There were several signs of this. One 
indication was the telegrams which the 
brotherhood presidents immediately sent 
to the chairmen of the various permanént 
committees underlying the. brotherhoods. 
These chairmen alone have the authority 
to reject or approve proposals, and they 








Loading Lesson: Nearly 1,000 naval officers have been turned into cargo- 





International photos 


loading experts in a civilian-operated stevedoring school at a Hudson River pier in 
New York City. Miniature apparatus, built to scale, is used to load a 27-foot scale 
Liberty-ship model. Future’ bosses of dock wallopers thus learn about stowage. 
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were told to hurry to Washington for a 
second conference two days later. 

Other signs came from persons close 
to those involved in the meeting. Though 
negotiations still were described as “fluid” 
there was no doubt but that a typical 
Administration compromise had _ been 
evolved (probably by Jimmy Byrnes) 
since Vinson is more or less in the dog 
house with railway labor which feels he 
is unsympathetic. 

Thou 
will alter the details, here is the frame- 
work of the settlement discussed in the 
White House: 


Equivalent To: The Railway workers 
do not come under the Wage Hour Act 
which makes time and one-half wage 
rates mandatory after the 40th hour; 
their premium pay starts after 48 hours. 
So they would be given “the equivalent 
to” the 40-hour week even though they 
were not actually brought under the 
terms of the Wage Hour Act. This would 

ive a man working 48 hours an extra 
our hours’ pay. At $1 an hour this would 
be $4 or about 8% cents an hour more. 


Cash Offset: Like John L. Lewis's 
portal-to-portal argument, the matter of 
paying railworkers for time away from 

es (a trainman, for instance, forced to 
lay over a day or two in a city before 
returning home) has been considered by 
management as included in the prevailing 
wage rates. But the brotherhoods do not 
agree with this policy. So “a cash offset” 
to expenses involved in this layover pe- 
riod was set up. The minimum figure 
discussed was $25 a month. On the basis 
of a 48-hour week this would amount to 
about 13 cents an hour. 
Significance———~ 

With the 4 cents already approved by 
Vinson, these two proposals would add 
25% cents an hour to the operating men’s 
paychecks, or about $2 a day. Further 
concessions involving perhaps vacation 
pay or a larger allowance for the “cash 
offset” of $25 could easily hike the in- 
crease to or near the demanded $3 a day. 

There was one important feature about 
the proposals which was a concession to 
management. The proposal was to give 
workers “the equivalent to” and not ac- 
tually the rigid terms of the Wage Hour 
Act. Thus the operators could drop the 
agreement after the war, but whether 
they would is, of course, problemaiical. 

Meanwhile, by that phrase, “the equiv- 
alent to” and its mate, “a cash offset,” the 
Administration seeks to justify another 
circuitous routing which avoids frank ad- 
mission that the wage line once more has 
been broken wide open, as it was for 
Lewis, while arriving at the end result 
demanded by labor. 

And quite likely the end is not in sight. 


- Though the pending wage demands of 


the 1,100,000 members of the non-oper- 

ating brotherhoods which had not yet sct 

a strike date, were not. specifically dis- 
(Continued on Page 61) 


further conferences probably 
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delivers! | 


ROM the Motorola Engineering Laboratories there has come a steady 
stream of vital Electronic developments. As a result of our extensive 
pre-war pioneering in the engineering and production of Home and Car 
Radio, and Mobile 2-Way F-M Communications Systems for city, state 
and government agencies, the entire Motorola organization was fit and 
ready. It is a matter of record that when our government.called, Motorola 
delivered and is still delivering in volume, the Military Radio Communi- 
cations so urgently needed for Victory. It is a Motorola habit to be First! 


What Electronics in War 
Means to Motorola Radio in Peace 


Everything we have learned and are learning about Electronics 
during the War cannot possibly be incorporated into the first Post- 
-War Motorola Radios. But you may be certain that because of our 
new Electronic knowledge, the new Motorolas will look smarter, 
sound better and bring you the maximum in Radiolistening pleasure. 


Expect Big Things from Motorola—THEY'RE IN THE MAKING! 


FOR HOME & CAR 
G jay LV N MFG. CORPORATION: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Iron Fireman 


THE TRON FIREMAN 


20 YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


iron Fireman users have saved 
millions—are making big savings 
right now—in tonnage—in fuel 
cost=—in vastly better results 


— their performance contributes 
so greatly to the war economy, Iron 
Fireman stokers are in full wartime produc- 
tion in all sizes which feed 60 lbs. of coal 
per hour up to 5,000 lbs. per hour and more. 

One of the greatest things any business 
man can do today, for his country, his 
employes and his stockholders, is to install 
Iron Fireman stokers under his boilers. Iron 
Fireman equipment is always a wise invest- 
ment that earns large returns. Now, with 
fuel conservation a patriotic duty, it is more 
important than ever to get all the heat and 
power from coal, a wath scientific combus- 
Equally important is the automatic 
regulation of steam output from the boiler— 
so there is always just enough—never too 
little or too much. 


‘Go This Far Now 


Ask for a free Iron Fireman survey of your 
boiler room. You will get a report that shows 
what Iron Fireman can do for YOU—what 
it will save—how much more steam produc- 
tion you can get from your present boilers; 
what it will cost. From there your decision is 
easy, safe and sure. Just write or telephone 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 3438 


West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


IRON FIREMAN 





tion. 





QUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 


STOKERS is the result of the 
ciples of 


ication of sound prin- 
combustion and engineering. 


Coal is fired under 


forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal 


to produce efficient combustion, 
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_An Amazing and Shocking Order by Vinson 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Under the guise of “insuring ade- 


. quate production of essential civilian 


goods,” Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Fred M. Vinson last week made 
public an order, or “directive,” which 
if American manufacturers have any 
fright left in them should make their 
hair stand on end. Under this “dire: - 
tive” the procedure is_ established 
whereby a manufacturer can be or- 
dered to produce and sell goods at cost; 
that is, without any profit.to himself, 
which means without interest on his 
capital used in the production. Further, 
under this “directive” a bureaucrat can 


- order a manufacturer to reduce the 


price of a given article he produces 
without regard to its general price in 
the market and ' without regard to 
what it may cost other manufacturers 
to produce the same article. And all of 
this, it should be noted, refers not to 
products which may be needed by the 
military, but to civilian goods. Never, 
it is safe to say, has an order come out 
of Washington which had such far- 
reaching potentialities for the Ameri- 
can economic system. Ron 
For those who may find it hard to 
believe that Judge Vinson would be 
guilty of issuing such an order, we 
may say that it was issued in the 
form of a letter over Mr. Vinson’s 
signature, dated Nov. 16, 1948, and 
addressed jointly to Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board, and Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Why publication of the order 
was delayed until last week is not 
known. The public’s first knowledge of 
it came from an Office of War Infor- 
mation press release dated Dec. 18, 1948. 


According to Mr. Vinson’s letter, 
“the War Production Board will formu- 
late plans and programs to secure the 
production, in needed volume, of es- 
sential consumer goods” and whenever 
the chairman of the WPB “finds that 
existing maximum price regulations 
constitute a serious impediment” to 
the production of such goods he shall 
notify the head of OPA. 

The Price Administrator, then, with 
the approval of the Stabilization Di- 
rector, will “allow price increases . . . 
necessary to permit” the desired pro- 
duction. Wherever possible such price 
increases are to be made for each firm, 
rather than on an industrywide basis, 
and the amount of the increase is to 
depend upon the over-all profit posi- 
tion of the firm. 


If the firm is not making “excep- 
tionally high” profits—“profits which 
are not more than double those earned 
during the 1936-39 base period”—or if 
the firm is operating at.a loss, the price 
is to be fixed at a level which will 
yield a profit “not ordinarily to exceed 
2 per cent of cost.” If the is mak- 
ing over-all profits which are more 
than twice what it earned in 1986-39 
—which of course may be only a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent on its capital invest- 
ment—the price is to be fixed at cost, 
with no allowance for any profit what- 
ever. 

“Wherever it is determined that 
necessary price increases” must be 
on an industrywide basis, rather than 
firm by firm, the increase is to be 


only enough to cover the cost of pro- 


duction, without profit, of the highest 
cost producer, and OPA “will, as rap- 
idly as possible, review existing price 
regulations for the purpose of insti- 
tuting desirable reductions in all items 
where profit margins are excessive, in 
order to compensate for the increases 
permitted by this directive, and in 
order to a insofar .as possible, 
the profitability of various individual 
items.” 


Such is the order itself, but two 
additional points perhaps should be 
mentioned. First is the question” of 
how the order is to be enforced—how 
is a manufacturer to be made to pro- 
duce at no profit. This is to be done by 
the WPB through its “authority to 
control the distribution of facilities, 
raw materials, and processed com- 
modities.” In other words, if a manu- 
facturer refuses to obey an order to 
produce without profit, the WPB will 
see to it that the manufacturer does 
not get the facilities or material for 
the production of those things upon 
which he can make a profit. 

The other point is the question of 
authority. The “directive,” Mr. Vinson 
says, is issued “in accordance with 
Title I, Section 8 of Executive Order 
No. 9250, and Section 3 of Executive 
Order No. 9828.” What does that 
mean? This column has no idea. But 
it does know that regardless of Execu- 
tive Orders number so-and-so, the 
Congress of the United States never 
intentionally delegated to the Chief 
Executive the authority to have orders 


issued which properly belong only 
under a fascist regime, and this “direc- 


tive” of Mr. Vinson clearly is of that 
character. 
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cussed at the conference, it was plain that 
the Administration has in mind a similar 
formula for giving them more overtime 


pay. 
Rail Warnings 

The Achilles’ heel of America’s war- 
production program would be transpor- 
tation, Paul Joseph Goebbels prophesied 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. Last week 
when the Senate Truman committee re- 
port on the nation’s transportation facili- 
ties was made public, it agreed in effect 
with the German Propaganda Minister. 
In fact, the report crystallized most of the 
things that transportation men have been 
saying for the past year or so. 

In short, the committee asserted that 
more new locomotives, freight cars, pas- 
senger cars, rails, trucks, buses, and tires 
must be provided soon if a transportation 
breakdown is to be averted. Rail revenue 
ton-miles this year will total something 
like 782,000,000,000, almost 14 per cent 
more than in 1942; rail passenger-miles 
will be 58 per cent above last year; inter- 
city trucks will set a record of 47,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles. 

All this means that equipment is wear- 
ing out. at is worse, replacements 
have been few. Hence the committee 
warned: “It is folly to assume that there 
is no limit to the strain the transportation 
system can stand.” 


National Macs 


Traveling salesmen have their prob- 
lems like anyone else, and last week in 
St. Louis drummers in the men’s cloth- 
ing line aired some of them. Meeting in 
their second annual convention, the Na- 
tional Association of Men’s Apparel 
Clubs—or the “National Macs” as they 
call themselves—were chiefly concerned 
over the shortages in the things they 
sell—shirts, shorts, pajamas, and the like. 
Another worry is the postwar future of 
the small businessman—the salesmen 
foresee big business threatening his ex- 
istence, and since he is their best cus- 
tomer, they want, him preserved. 

During the two-day meeting, the dele- 
gates pledged themselves to see that 
business after the war is carried on “in 
the normal way that it existed before 
the war.” Supposedly glib-tongued, the 
traveling salesmen delivered as many 
dull convention clichés as any meeting 
of speech-making tired businessmen, dif- 
fering in only one routine. Instead of 
the usual convention entertainment and 
banquet, the traveling salesmen either 
went to bed early or traveled about St. 
Louis in traditional lone-wolf style each 
seeking his own entertainment. And true 
to the I-can-get-it-for-you-wholesale ap- 
proach to things, they shopped amon 
the 48 states for a national charter and 
came up with one price-marked $8.50; 
Tennessee. granted it to them as an el 
mosynary institution. - 
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TYPE IT 
and SIGN IT- 


. and have hundreds or 
thousands of clean, sharp copies 
without delay. 


It’s such a simple matter to produce 
confidential reports, sales bulletins, 
form letters,and other similar material 
when you own a Davidson*. Your 
secretary types the copy directly on a 
paper or metal offset plate and, if re- 
quired, you sign it with pen and ink. 
Ina few minutes your Davidson Dupli- 
Cator is turning out clean, sharp copies 
ready for mailing. It’s as easy as that. 

And...that’s not all. Your Davidson 
will reproduce from photographic 
offset plates, type, electrotypes, and 
rubber plates. You have not just one, 
but five methods of reproduction that 
will provide you with advertising 
literature in one or more colors, sta- 
tionery, office forms, shipping tags, 
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envelopes, and 


dozens of other needed 


items. And, remember, only a Davidson 
can give you all this in one machine. 





ON A 


THIS FREE BOOKLET tells the 
complete story...anticipates 
your questions and answers 
them: fully...and includes 
samples of work done on 
the Davidson. Write for your 
copy. There's no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
PRODUCE IT 
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What Congressman Do You Read? 
Many Are Doubling in News Brass 


Among the tons of printed releases that 
pour out of Washington each week are 
2,000 to 3,000 political “news letters,” 
mailed to the editorial offices of some 
3,000 daily and weekly newspapers in 
most of the 48 states. They are concerned 
chiefly with the doings of Congress and 
the Administration, for the most part are 
hotly partisan, and are written not by 
reporters or correspondents but by the 
congressmen themselves. 

A survey completed last week by 
NEWSWEEK found that of the 531 legis- 
lators in Washington, some 125 are side- 
line journalists. Their columns, bearing 
titles such as “Sidelights on Washington,” 
“News — Predictions — Comments,” and 
: fe ager on Capitol Hill,” are printed 

usually in rural papers with no other 
source of Washington news. And though 
most of the politician-authors are more 
biased than a_ professional newsman 
would dare to be, their releases are 
generally represented as straight news 
analyses. 

The House is most prolific in legisla- 
tor-journalists: 79 representatives send 


out weekly news letters; 5 issue two - 


apiece a month; and 26 mail them out 
irregularly but frequently. Mailing lists 
range in size from 6 to the 2,500 ad- 
dresses of Rep. Lawrence H. Smith, 
Wisconsin Republican. 

The Senate is Jess prolific, but al- 
though only four senators send out reg- 
ular columns, four others own daily 
newspapers (three, Byrd and Glass of 
Virginia and Capper, each own two), 
and four hold the title of editor. Capper 





is the biggest publisher, owning two dai- 
lies, one weekly, five biweeklies, and 
two monthlies. 


Getting It Across: The idea behind 
most of the news letters is simple: Con- 
gressmen, to render an account of their 
stewardship, have been mailing their 
speeches home to constituents for years. 
But while a straight speech makes dull 
reading, a dope sheet of “inside” Wash- 
ington news attracts a wide audience and 
can, of course, point up the activities of 
the author at the same time. A news let- 
ter also is a way of answering criticism 
and of stirring up public interest in an 
issue. And in some cases, the letters ac- 
tually are written to enlighten the public. 

Thus the Democratic Rep. Will Rog- 
ers Jr., who publishes his “War Con- 
gress” in his Beverly Hills .( Calif.) Citizen 
and sometimes in sixteen other papers, set 
forth the Administration viewpoint on 
subsidies in one column on economics: 
“No one likes subsidy or the idea of sub- 
sidy. But unless we put into effect a com- 
plicated and unbearable set of govern- 
ment controls there is no other way to 
halt runaway inflation. Almost every econ- 
omist agrees that subsidy is the most 
sensible way to control inflation.” 

As a rule the columns include home- 
spun humor and much ranting for or 
against particular bills or issues, the Ad- 
ministration, and the United States for- 
eign policy, though most of them are 
fairly objective on the war. Rep. Jed 
Johnson, Oklahoma Democrat, ‘has been 


sending out a column for fifteen: years. 


To Maine go copies of a rather detached 
commentary entitled “Maine in Washing- 
ton” by Sen. Ralph O. Brewster (Repub- 
lican). In addition to Rogers, California 
gets its share from Rep. John Phillips 
(Republican), whose ,weekly column is 
called “I Rise to Remark,” and from Rep. 
Jerry Voorhis (Democrat) who includes 
40 papers on his list. Voorhis’s néws let- 
ter, “The People’s Business,” is probably 
the longest put out by a congressman, 
sometimes covering three legal-sized 
sheets in double-spaced type. 

Most columns follow the style of news- 
paper editorials, but some are more origi- 
nal. Rep. William Lambertson (Kansas 
Republican) calls his column, distributed 
to as many as 1,800 addresses, “The 
Cloakroom” and has it printed on paper 
drawn to resemble a scroll. His style is 
epigrammatic. From the Nov. 24 release: 

“The most unappropriate day to follow 
the passage of a tax bill is Thanksgiving 
Day. 

“A tax bill is something no member is 
intrinsically. for and yet cannot con- 
sistently vote against . . . It leaves one 
with the feeling of being water-logged.” 


The Omniscient O’Konski: Less de- 


tached is Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski (Wis- ~ 


consin Republican), who sends out 50 
copies a week of “News—Predictions— 
Comments.” A sample, as printed in the 
Dec, 2 Inter-County (Frederic, Wis.) 
Leader: “The War Department finally 
has admitted that it got 18 billion dollars 
more than it needs and the Navy Depart- 
ment has admitted that it got 1 billion 
dollars more than it needs . . . Your Con- 


gressman was especially glad to find these ~ 


two admissions because he knew as far 

back as last March and April that [they] 

couldn’t possibly spend th 

dollars they asked for ... The Army and 

Navy eee are two of the most 

wasteful departments in our country.” 
Rep. William Lemke (North Dakota 
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T. its many friends ana business acquaintances, Thermoid 


symbolizes in this calling card its New Year greetings and 
good wishes. Thermoid would also like it to serve as a 

¢ 
renewal of tts pledge: 


First, that no matter what the uncertainties ahead, Thermoird 
will continue to make the finest industrial rubber products 
possible. 


Second, that in addition to its enormous wartime output, tt 
will maintain its far-reaching program of research and 
development. Thermoid Products will continue to be engi- 
neered and built for the job. 


Third, that as a user or distributor of Thermoid Products, 
your problems will receive Thermoid’s continuous attention 
and personalized assistance. 


The beginning of 1944 finds Thermoid with the largest 
organization and best facilities in tts 64 year history. It, 
therefore, hopes more than ever to demonstrate the fact, 
proved by the actual experience of many of America’s largest 
purchasers of industrial rubber products, that 
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Did they tell? 
Not by a bombsight! 


For many years, we have kept a sizzling secret. It was five years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor that Robbins & Myers first went to work making 
automatic pilots, and electric motors for the Norden Bombsight 
System! 


* Our men and women have done a loyal job, keeping that secret. 

It can be told now because even those insidious imitators, the Japs 

and the Nazis, couldn’t build a Norden Bombsight in two years if 
' they were given the blueprints today, 


* That’s where the real secret lies—in the incredible accuracy of 
American machine tools and production methods. But that isn’t 
really a secret—that’s America! 


* Do you want to get “on target” with any problem involving elec- 
tric motor application, materials handling, converting machines to 
direct drive, ventilating, or pumping? Write us! We'll be glad to 
help. Address Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 






MOTORS - HOISTS CRANES . MACHINE ORIVES FAN OREN EONS 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 
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Republican) calls his column “Doings in 


Congress” and mails it each week to 70 
North and South Dakota papers. “In 


.these News Releases I shall call a spade 


a spade,” he told his farm audience early 
this year. “. . . This Administration js 
top heavy with book knowledge . . 
there are too -many book-educated spe- 
cialists from Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities [Lemke himself holds a Yale 
law degree]. These are more foreign- 
minded than American-minded.” 


‘Listen, My Children’ 


It was no pipe dream, the British were 
coming. Or so Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of The Chicago Tribune, con- 
fided last week to the Detroit Athletic 
Club. 

So great was United States-British 
tension before the Washington Treaty 
of 1922 choked off their impending naval 
race (the Colonel said) that the United 
States General Staff prepared to repel an 
invasion via Canada by 300,000 British 
troops. 

“I know,” the Colonel went on, “be- 
cause I worked with the general staff on 
plans of defense—for the defense of 
Detroit.” 

Unperturbed, Detroiters continued 
turning out tools to help. America, 
Britain, and the other Allies. win this 
war. And Clem Lane, waggish feature 
writer of The Chicago Daily News, ob- 
served: “Dick Tracy’s gag man wandered 
into the wrong department.” 


Prisoner of War 


The “One more story” William Mc- 
Dougall, slight, youthful United Press 
correspondent went after the day he dis- 
appeared during the fall of Java in 
March 1942 turned up this week in a 
post card, dated March 14, 1948, to his 
parents in Salt Lake City, Utah. Me- 
Dougall wrote that he was in a Japanese 
internment camp at Palembang, Sumatra. 
His reappearance raised some hope in the 
Associated Press that D. Witt Hancock, 
with whom he vanished, might yet be 
heard from, and reduced to three the 
“missing” category of the correspondents’ 
casualty list. Thirteen have died. 
< was McDougall’s een eee a 

y the Japanese. Trap in Shanghai at 
the outbreak of the war, he was interned 
there, but escaped through Japanese 
lines, flew to Calcutta and thence to Ba- 
tavia to cover the battle of Java. 


AP Hierarchy 

Kent Cooper, always on the lookout for 
new ways to keep the fires of free compe- 
tition ablaze in the hearts of his executive 
assistants, established a brand-new hier- 


’ archy in the Associated Press last week. 


He selected not one, but four, assistant 
general managers. 

Regarded for a long time as the most 
promising younger executives in the or- 
ganization, they were: Alan J. Gould 
















A Better Chance to Live—Tomorrow 


Miracles are happening in medicine and 
surgery. They'll continue tomorrow, too 
—when sulfa drugs, penicillin, blood 
plasma and advanced techniques work 
new wonders in saving lives—in length- 
ening life expectancy. 


You'll have a better chance to live— 
. partly, too, because of stainless steel. For 
this remarkable metal has helped make 
possible the high degree of sterility so 
essential in operating rooms. When dimin- 
ished wartime demands again permit 
the use of stainless steel, you'll see more 
and more of st in every clinic and hospital. 
> AOS 

ENDURO Stainless Steel is one of the 
Republic Electric Furnace Steels which 
have proved their ability to make diffi- 
cult tasks seem commonplace in war 
and in peace. 

This metal of ten thousand uses stands 
‘ apart from other materials, because it 
combines the strength of steel, the 
cleanliness of glass and the inertness 
of porcelain. 

ENDURO is the ideal material for hos- 
pital equipment; for kitchens, restau- 


rants, food processing plants, dairies, 
pharmaceutical plants and other in- 
stallations where absolute cleanliness 
is essential. It neither rusts nor cor- 
rodes in the presence of most acids 
and alkalies. It resists heat. It is 
surprisingly easy to clean. It does not 
cause metallic contamination or 
retain substances in surface pores. 
And it lasts indefinitely—because it 
is solid stainless steel all the way 
through with nothing to wear off. 


Other Republic Electric Furnace 
Steels include special steels, alloy 


steels and “aircraft quality” steels. 


Through the rigid control possible 
only in the electric furnace, these 
steels are “targeted” to hit product 
and processing objectives exactly 
and consistently. 


These are the steels which will help 
you meet competition tomorrow. 
They can increase product quality 
and enhance sales appeal. They can 
reduce costs through their compat- 
ibility to mass production methods. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Export 
Department: Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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{news and newsphoto); Claude A. Jag- 
ger (formerly financial, now personnel) ; 
Frank J. Starzel (traffic and member- 
*hip); and Paul Miller (Washington chief 
of bureau). Of the four, Miller, who re- 
mains in Washington, had come the far- 
thest the fastest. Eleven years ago he was 
a starry-eyed press agent for Oklahoma 
A. and M. 

Relinquishing the title of assistant gen- 
eral manager was Lloyd Stratton (The 
Thin Man), now on a trip to Russia. 
Stratton’s future will be largely bound up 
with the affairs of the Associated Press, 
Ltd., the AP’s wholly owned Eastern 
hemisphere subsidiary, of which he is 
president. 

On the surface, the new A.G.M.’s 
ranked Byron Price, the AP’s executive 
news editor who is on leave as Director 
of Censorship. But in Washington last 
week, there were few who did not still 
regard Price as the ultimate successor to 
Cooper as general manager. Indeed, a 
standard Washington crack was: “What! 
Four assistant G.M.’s and no G.M.?” The 
reference was to Cooper’s new title of 
executive director (adopted mainly for 
purposes of worldwide prestige). But 
Cooper actually still is general manager, 
too. 

In all this profusion of honors, the AP 
did drop one: time-worn title down the 
drain: executive assistant. 


@ A Federal court last week denied the 
AP’s plea to delay final judgment on 
monopoly findings until the AP at its April 
meeting decided whether (1) to change 
its membership rules or (2) to appeal. 


Weekly Daily Mail 


Before the war, the fabulously wealthy 
and aggressive London Daily Mail blan- 
keted its British competition in European 
capitals with a Continental edition pub- 
lished in Paris. Last week, The Mail 
faced west and stole a march on its Brit- 
ish contemporaries with the announce- 
ment of a weekly New York edition to 
start in January as “a contribution to 
closer understanding between the British 
and American people.” 

The Mail’s American “Continental” 
will be a twelve-page digest of its week’s 
London issues in a magazine about the 
size of NEwsweex. It will carry news, 
editorials, and cartoons microfilmed in 
London, and then flown to New York for 
photo-offset reproduction. 

The 3,000 copies currently planned 
will be mailed free to a list of American 
political leaders, educators, and editors. 
But after answering a flood of inquiries 
last week, Don Iddon, the capable, boy- 
ish-looking New York correspondent of 
The Mail, was sure more would have to 
be printed. “The response has been ter- 
rific. Even The Chicago Tribune called— 
to ask where we could get the news- 
print.” (The edition will be published 
on light stock supplied by a commercial 
printer engaged in New York. 





RADIO 





Mighty Allen No Players 

Fred Allen returned to the air last 
week (Sunday, 9:30-10 p.m. EWT) after 
a five and one-half month vacation pre- 
scribed by his doctor for high blood pres- 
sure. During the first five minutes of the 
program he had as a guest John J. An- 


-thony of*the Good Will Hour. “Mr. An- 


thony,” he said, “I have a problem. . . I 
am supposed to go back on the air to- 
night. I haven’t any writers (they were 
drafted); two of my actors have been 
stolen. Should I go back on the air with 
no jokes and no actors, or should I 
change to some other profession?” 

It was more than a gag. When Allen’s 
program went off last year he admitted 
that he might never return, so most of his 
cast of Mighty Allen Art Players, care- 
fully built up over a period of eleven 
years, drifted off to other shows. The mo- 
ronic-voiced Charlie Cantor (Socrates 
Mulligan), now working in Duffy’s Tav- 
ern, will be back on the show in a month 
or so. But both Minerva Pious (Mrs. 
Nussbaum of Allen’s Alley) and John 
Brown (John Doe) have joined the Jack 
Benny program. And though Benny 
agreed to relinquish them to Allen if he 
came back, both actors are reluctant to 
be relinquished. “They like the Califor- 
nia air,” Allen supposes. 


Allen’s arog A Alley: Thus when Al- 
len arrived in New York about a week 
before the first broadcast, he had to start 
almost from scratch. (He still had Port- 
land, his wife, and Falstaff, his poet flo- 
reate.) “It was tougher than starting a 
new show,” he explained. “People get 
used to a formula and they kick if you 
change it.” More than that, the Allen’s 
Alley formula and the Mighty Allen Art 
Players had been evolved for a purpose. 


Fred Allen had a serious problem for Mr. Anthony, guest on the Allen show 
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Fred Allen, unlike Bob Hope and Jack 
Benny, is less a comedian than a satirist; 
his material is the news of the day and 
how it looks to the man on the street- 
or in the alley, in this case. And his char- 
acters must be caricatures of real people, 
Like the late Will Rogers, he has taken 
a few typical folks and put into their 
mouths the satire on current events, 
“Will Rogers told me,” Allen said, “that 
as long as anything happens we can 
make a living.” / 

“I auditioned twenty radio actors,” Al- 
len said. “Most of them say they can do 





. eight voices. But they have no human 


quality. They do stock dialects, and when 
you hear them you don’t believe them.” 
He chose three, tentatively: Everett 
Sloane, who plays Dr. Ordway on Crime 
Doctor; Jack Smart, who was a Mighty 
Allen Art Player years ago; and Lee 
Brody, a veteran free lance and former 
cast member of the Philip Morris Play- 
house. 

Once Allen has a basic formula set 
again, he would like to launch out on 
a few untried experiments. One idea, 
he is considering, is a series of Allen- 
ized versions of some of the other 
popular radio programs, using the casts 
of the other shows to satirize them- 
selves, - 

“One trouble with radio,” he says, with 
a wave of his cigar, “is that it’s too stiff 
and unchanging. One reason is that as 
soon as you finish this week’s show you 
have to duck into a corner and start 
thinking about next week’s. You don’ 
have time to think up anything new. An- 
other is that there are too many execu- 
tives around. Why, the average radio 
executive comes into an agency, stays 
around a couple of years, and retires with 
a duodenal ulcer and a small wrist watch. 
My own ambition is to outlive as many 
of them as I can.” 
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MANUFACTURES 


“DITTO PAYROLL SYSTEM DOES 


THE WORK IN HALF THE TIME” 


—GEO. A. FULLER CO,, Buclelers off 
Synthetic Rubber Plant for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


1943 ... American Industry’s 180 billion dollar year ... 
double the ’29 high! Never before have hours been so 
vitally important—minoutes so precious—as right now! 

War Industries everywhere are solving problems, saving 
time and releasing skilled hands for other jobs with Ditto. 
The George A. Fuller Company with 25% less help in the 
Payroll Department produces all payroll records in one-half 
the time. The Chain Belt Company speeds deliveries of parts 
a full week. At Consolidated Vultee Aircraft two do the 
work of ten in the purchasing department. 

Ditto Systems can work for you in the same efficient, 
error-proof way in all phases of your operation! You'll find 
that Ditto will do it smoother, do it faster, do it better! 
Write today for free samples showing how Ditto one-typing 
Business Systems work. 


PAYROLL—AIl records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION — ‘Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


DITTO arc. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
DITTO, Inc., 649 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, IiL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines ond Supplies 
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The field sterilizer. Needles are steril- 
ized and solutions prepared in the 
small silver trough above the burner 
wick. Photo by courtesy of the U. S. 
Metal Products Company of New York. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE 
PRODUCT 


MULTI-SWAGE is the most economi- 
cal method of producing small metal 
parts to close tolerances without 
waste. Most electronic tube contacts 
today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. 
Our Development Division will help in 
the engineering of post-war products. 


BUY MORE 


LESSED RELIEF from pain and 
shock is now administered right 

on the field of battle before a wounded 
man is moved. With a tiny sterilizer 
smaller than a package of cigarettes, 
the medical corpsman can quickly boil 
water to sterilize the hypodermic needle 
and to dissolve the sedative. BEAD 
CHAIN is used to keep the burner cap 
ready at hand so that it can be promptly 
replaced to prevent waste of precious 
alcohol fuel. As with most of its other 
wartime uses, kinkless BEAD CHAIN 
is supplied to exact length, fitted with 
the terminals necessary for attachment. 


‘ 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIOGEPORT 5, CONN 


NEWSWEEK 


SCIENCE | 


If Baby Needs New Shoes 


“Some people can influence the roll of 
the dice simply by concentration,” say 
the scientists (NEwswEEK, April 12). 
“Phooey,” says the Army sergeant, “if a 
guy wins too often, snatch his dice, drop 
them into water two or three times and 
you'll probably find they woe Enns bot- 

Pp 


tom with the same spots up. reason— 
they're loaded, brother.” 

This simple test for hot dice (it de- 
po on the law of gravity which makes 
oaded bones sink heavy-side down) rep- 
resents one more field in which science 
is turning out to be the soldiers’ best 
friend. Because a man’s morale is likely 
to mirror his woes and because $300,000,- 
000 of soldier-pay changes hands each 
month in games of chancs the Army has 
a vital stake in seeing that those games 
stay clean. : 

Since policing obviously isn’t feasible, 
the Army has found another means to the 
same end—teaching every man to be his 
own monitor. Yank, the Army weekly, is 
textbook for this educational drive; John 
Scarne, a civilian expert on gambling 
frauds, serves as Yank’s consultant and as 
the crapshooters’-poker players’ mentor. 


~ Advice on Dice: If you must shoot 


’ craps, be a mathematician—at least to ihe 


extent of learning the correct odds for the 
throws you bet on. Scarne believes that 
only about two out of every hundred men 
in the Army know these: 

Correct odds against passing: 6-5 
against 6 or 8, 3-2 against 5 or 9, 2-1 





... there’s a mirror in the pipe. . . 
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against 4 or 10, 8-1 against double 2 or 
5, 10-1 against double 3 or 4. 

Right odds on “come-out”; 35-1 
against double numbers, 17-1 against 11, 
11-1 against 4 or 10, 8-1. against 5 or 9, 
8-1 against “crap” (2, 3 and 12) and 5-1 
against 7. And “the only even-money bet 
that’s fair is on fading the shooter.” 

As for educated dice: When you meet 
aman you can’t beat, get hold of the ivo- 
ries yourself. Look to see that the faces 
have the right spots; feel the edges for a 
“manicure” that would influence the roll; 
give them the water treatment. 

The crooked dice may be “Passers”— 
gaffed to favor making the point, or 
“Missouts” doctored to favor missing it. 
A pair of either may be made from hon- 
est dice by rounding one surface of each 
cube, by shaving all four edges of one 
surface, by resurfacing one side of the 
cubes with a rubbery substance which 


fj will make them bounce, or by loading 


or weighting the dice. 

Advice on Cards: Card sharks com- 
monly operate in pairs and their tricks 
range all the way from a. standardized 


i sign language to card-marking by means 
MB of sandpaper tucked into a neat finger- 


bandage. Most gamblers cheat by stack- 
ing the deck, but this doesn’t mean they 
know the whereabouts of every card— 
they don’t need to. Knowing the where- 
abouts of a single ace is often enough, 
and keeping track of one is easy—espe- 
cially if you’re the dealer. But the sharp- 
er’s greatest aids in the payday poker 
sessions are the “readers” and “papers,” 
known by most G. I.’s merely as marked 
cards. Scarne estimates that there are 
100,000 doctored decks in the Army 
alone. 

When it comes to particular games, 
Scarne has a special word for Blackjack. 
“No other card game,” he says, “gives 
the dealer a bigger break for less effort.” 
To illustrate: Say that Blackjack pays 3 
to 2—“that is, the bank pays you $1.50 
for $1 if you make blackjack . . . Your 
hances of making blackjack are 1 out 
lof every 21 deals . . . At this rate you 
e a bonus of only 50 cents on every 
21 you throw away!” Scarne’s advice: 
If you insist on playing Blackjack, also 
insist that the deal rotate. 






















--.and this signal means “two pairs” 
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In this Canadian plant, a sav- 
ing of 139.8 man-hours per 
hundred aircraft resulted from 
an ingenious application of 
standard low-cost Delta ma- 
chines — typical of hundreds 
of similar applications in the 
United Nations war effort. 


With stock model Deltas in 
units, batteries, and special 
setups, you strike a happy me- 
dium between slower operations 
(electric hand drills, in this in- 
stance) and large, costly, slowly 
constructed special machines of 
limited usefulness. 


Here toggle clamps hold four 


DELTA 


SaGSeee SSS Sees eaeaecu Ss sesg es aeaasas 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO, 
678N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Please send me typical issues of ‘‘Tooling Tips’ and 


yout STE Date Sheee on Delta Drill Press Heads. 


center section end plates on the drill jig. 
The jig has been turned over and holes 
are being drilled through the back of the 
jig. The Delta drill press, mounted on 
rollers, moves freely up and down and 
across the whole surface of the jig. 

Use Delta machines to help you develop 
a simple, safe, satisfactory production line 
that. is a credit to all concerned. Investi- 
gate! Write for Tooling Tips and new 
Delta Catalog. Ma-8 


Ye TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


low-cost machine tools. 
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RELIGION 





Russian Orthodoxy’s Offensive 


One of the most remarkable occur- 
rences of this war has been the Soviet 
Government's growing leniency not only 
toward religion as such, but specifically 
toward its onetime archenemy, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. For the develop- 
ments on Christmas, Bill Downs, NEws- 
WEEK and CBS Moscow correspondent, 
has sent the following dispatch. 


Two significant events in the spiritual 
life of the Soviet Union occurred last 
week. Yemelyan Yaroslavski, former 
leader of the anti-religious movement 
and a faithful old-time Bolshevik, died. 
The press made no reference to his athe- 


ism; others referred to his “scientific ~ 


writings.” Long’ lines of people filed 
through the white marble Hall of Col- 
umns in downtown Moscow to pay hom- 
age to one of the most popular Com- 
munists of Russia—a man, who respected 
the tenacity of the religious feeling ‘he 
could never quite stamp out. On Dec. 6, 
Yaroslavski’s ashes were buried in the 
Kremlin wall behind Lenin’s tomb. 

The other event was the announce- 
ment in the newly founded Journal of 
the Orthodox Church and Moscow Patri- 
archy that a system of religious schools 
would be established throughout the So- 
viet Union in order to train priests and 
clerics to carry on the Orthodox religion. 
This is proof of the Soviet Government's 
sincerity and good faith in giving the of- 
ficial go-ahead which resulted in the 
episcopal assembly of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Moscow last September. 
That was when the Metropolitan Ser- 
gius was elected Patriarch of Moscow 
and all Russia. 
| From the historical point of view, there 
is nothing hypocritical or devious in this 
shift of attitude toward the Orthodox 
Church. Briefly, the situation is this: Be- 
fore the revolution, the. church was one 
of the wealthiest institutions in Russia. 
Its corruption was notorious, and its sub- 
servience to the czarist government— 
which employed the church as a weapon 
—made it an enemy to the revolution- 
aries, who were also inspired by the 
atheistic concepts of Marxism. Hence the 
Soviet Government included most church 
land and property in its declaration of 
common ownership. The official attitude 
was that the church, with its ritual and 
dogma, must not have a chance—either 
by interference or tradition—to act as a 
brake on the progressive drive of the new 
Soviet Government. 


Sergius the Patient: Thus the Ortho- 
dox Church, while never completely ob- 
literated, went into a decline. But the 
wise leaders like Sergius (who retired 
to a vo village near Kuibyshev and 
continued to —— the faith) accepted 
the complete break of church and state. 
They knew that the old-time Russians 








“ 


are one of the most deeply religious or 
ples on earth—people who would keep 
their beliefs. 

The patience and good judgment of 
these men were rewarded when war 
came. Their church began to grow as one 
of the spiritual forces of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s fight against Fascism, since church 
leaders have left no doubt which side 
their God is supporting. 

Thus the Orthodox Church takes the 
offensive. To faithful churchgoers, work- 
ing and sowing to keep the Red Army in 
the field, the. resurgence of their religion 
is another indication of the justice of 
their cause and God’s. And although the 
Orthodox Church now emerging will be 
maintained only on the basis of a com- 
plete separation of church and state, the 
movement now under way is more than 
a temporary wartime arrangement. The 
establishment of ecclesiastical schools is 
indicative of this. 


@ The program of religious studies will 
follow that of the former seminaries. 
That means it will constitute one of the 
most rigorous courses in the world. Stu- 
dents will get such things as the history 
of the Christian and Russian churches, 
Christian apologetics, canonic rights and 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., hym- 
nology, the reading of Greek texts and 
the history of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Anglican churches. . 

@ Studies will be free. Moreover, money 
will be-provided for those who need sup- 
port and dormitories for students living 
out of town. Also, no candidate will be 
accepted until he is 18, which means that 
men entering the priesthood will first 
have a Soviet education. 


@ The study period is reduced from a 
prewar six or seven years to two or three 
years. (The course at the highest school 
in the land, the Orthodox Ecclesiastical 
Institute in. Moscow, will take three 
years; at secondary schools in the dio- 
ceses, two years.) 


Yaroslavski the ungodly: He saw religion reborn in Russia 
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‘ Master Tongue of Dr. Pei 


When Australia’s fair sticks and sninnies 
throw a shivoo, it’s always more a matter of 
fiddlydids than triddlybits. And just as in 
America, many cliners and cobbers smooge 
with the wrong people, although some, of 
course, remain dinkie die. Even a wartime 
liquor shortage doesn’t interfere: on a real 

ikin you can get just as shikkered on 
plonk as anything else.* 


To Dr. Mario Pei, there’s nothing to 
be gained by ignoring the fact that dif- 
ferences not only in pronunciation but 
in idiom and slang often make it diffi- 
cult for those who theoretically speak 
the same language to understand one an- 
other. Hence in his widely known War 
Linguistics Courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity the Italian-born professor acts 
accordingly. With the aid of a unique, 
quadruple-jointed textbook which he 
wrote himself, he teaches future officers - 
and government workers the variations 
of the English language—from New Zea- 
land to the British Isles. But more in- 
triguing, the students get in the same 
course a workable skeleton outline of 
the seven other languages with which a 
person can be understood anywhere in 
the world: German, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Russian, alk Japa- 
nese. They learn how to recognize 
80 others. 

Even this is not enough for Dr. Pei. 
Although he himself can handle 30 of 
the 250 tongues he can recognize, his 
linguistic ability falls far short of the 
2,769 separate languages spoken through- 
out the world. Thus he concludes that 
no one else will do much better than he 
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just as in America, man and girls smooch 

with the wrong people, some, course, 

remain true blue. Even a wartime liquor shortage 

doesn’t interfere: on a real spree you can get just 
as drunk on wine as anything else. . 
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has, and that the only solution for na- 
tions with a growing world conscious- 
ness is a common language. 


Away with Q,W,X: Last week Mario 
Pei was ready with his contribution to 
this end—a hitherto unpublished pho- 
netic alphabet. It eliminates three “su- 
perfluous” symbols, Q, W, and X, and 
adds five new ones: one from the Greek, 
one from the international phonetic al- 

habet, one from the Icelandic, and two 
rom the Cyrillic alphabet. Pei then sug- 
gests the international use of English, 
since it is “probably the most wide- 
spread of all.” Moreover, it is gram- 
matically “comparatively simple,” syn- 
tactically “direct and straightforward to 
the point of bluntness,” and has a vo- 
cabulary of “the world’s most fortunate 
blend of two great linguistic stocks, the 
Germanic and the Latin-Romance, with 
plenty of Greek and other languages 
thrown in.” 

But as every American knows, Eng- 
lish has one tremendous drawback—its 
complex spelling. Phonetics would elimi- 
nate this difficulty and still make use of 
the tongue’s advantages. The most im- 
portant points of Pei’s plan: 


@ There should be “an invariable sound 
for each symbol; an invariable symbol 
for each sound’—giving different sym- 
bols to words like though, through, 
cough, and plough. 


@ The so-called “long” sounds of a, i, 0, 
and wu are actually diphthongs. For ex- 
ample, the long a of late is really the 
e of met quickly followed by the i of it; 
the long u of use is the i-of it quickly 
followed by the u of rude, etc. The child 
of the future could much more -easily 
associate rait with the sounds now con- 
veyed by right, rite, write, and wright, 
although it is difficult for us. 


@ Obviously a given symbol used in 
other languages constructed on Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, or Cyrillic characters 
may be pronounced differently than in 
English. (The vowel sounds of lot, cot, 





Acme 
Dr. Pei, the global linguist 


not, etc., in most languages is indicated 
by a rather than o.) Thus a compromise 
between languages would be necessary, 
using the pronunciation of a particular 
symbol which is already most preferred. 


Dates to Remember 


All the adults quizzed in the mining 
town of Herrin, Ill., knew that prohibi- 
tion started in 1920, but that was the 
only bright spot of historical knowledge 
in the country. By contrast, two Dallas, 
Texas, people had forgotten that the 
present war started in 1939, and four 
non-Republicans were unaware that the 
New Deal began in 1933. 

The United Press survey which 
brought these results was prompted last 
week by a release on the recently com- 
pleted study by the Committee on Ameri- 
can History in Schools and Colleges. 
Although the full report will not be pub- 
lished until Dec. 28, Dr. Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, chairman of the committee and 
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professor of social studies at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota, had previously re- 
vealed that American children were not 
as dumb as some reports indicated when 
it came to the history of their country 
(NEwsweEEK, Nov. 15). Now he says 
that the reason they don’t remember 
dates is that teachers try to cram “a whole 
barrelful” down their throats. Actually, 
they should be taught only 33 historical 
dates—in this order. 


Grammar School: 1492, the discove 
of America; 1620, landing of the Pil- 
grims; 1607, settlement of Jamestown; 
1776, Declaration of Independence; 
1519, Magellan’s voyage; 1763, French 
and Indian War;- 1819, acquisition of 
Florida; 1789, inauguration of Washing- 
ton; 1848, acquisition of Mexican terri- 
tory; 1803, Louisiana Purchase. 


Junior High: 1775, beginning of Rev- 
olutionary ar; 1787, Constitutional 
Convention; 1798, invention of cotton 
gin; 1876, Centennial Exposition; 1781, 
surrender of Cornwallis; 1807, invention 
of the steamboat; 1812, second war | 
against England; 1869, completion of 
first transcontinental railroad; 1820, Mis- | 
souri Compromise; 1844, first successful | 
telegraph; 1861, beginning of Civil War. 


Senior High: 1619, first American 
legislature meets in Virginia; 1649, Tol- 
eration Act of Maryland; 1817, agree- 
ment with Canada; 1933, the New Deal; 
1857, Dred Scott decision; 1765, the 
Stamp Act; 1887, Interstate Commerce 
Commission; 1898, war with Spain; 1823, 
Monroe Doctrine; 1914, beginning of first 
World War; 1920, Nineteenth Amend- 
ment; 1939, beginning of the second 
World War. 


@ An early objector to Wesley’s selec- 
tion of dates was Hugh Russell Fraser, 
chairman of the Committee on American 
History and idea man for The New York 
Times's history quiz (NEWSWEEK, April 
19). The grade-school student, he said, 
should be required. to know only five 
dates—and. not things like Magellan’s 
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The five new symbols: 


0, @ th as pronounced in thin. 


Zh as pronounced in azure. 


From the Greek, representing the 
é 

From the Icelandic, representing 
the th as pronounced in this. 

\ 
From the International Phonetic 
Alphabet, representing the diph- 
thong ng, as in song. 


From the Slavic, representing the 
sh as pronounced in she. 


From the Slavic, representing the 








The Lord’s Prayer written in Pei’s invariable symbols . . . and the five non-English characters he has chosen 
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| * Reprinted from The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


We've written a lot of copy in a more serious vein on this subject. But 
now EVERYBODY seems to be saying it for us: that women are still women 
in whatever new environment or occupation they find themselves. Which 
is why, in every war industry area, the demand has steadily increased for — 
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The Stars—always the wonder of the human race 
have more than ever become a guide and 
savior to man in this War, though they are largely 


eclipsed in our thoughts by the sciences of the 


Earth and the Air. 


Celestial navigation-- for centuries the guiding pro- 


tection of mariners— is now guiding our Bombers 
and Air Transports over thousands of miles of track 
less ocean and uncharted wilderness, day and 


night, with uncanny accuracy 


Thorough training in the science of the Heavens is 
as important to our long-range Air Navigators as 
their training in the use of compass, radio and 
instruments. Like the Pilots who fly them, these Navi- 
gators receive much of their air training behind 


reliable engines built by Jacobs 


BINGO 


POTTSTOWN : PENNSYLVANIA - U-S-A. 
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trip, Jamestown, and the Treaty of Paris, 
which he calls “some of the worst selec- 
tions.” Instead they should include “the 
date of the adoption of the Constitution 
(1787), the Civil War (1861-65) and 
World War I (1914-18).” And Wayne 
W. Parrish, editor of American Aviation 
Magazine, complained because 1908, the 
date of the invention of the airplane, was 
left out altogether. 


Britain’s Postwar Schools 


In the House of Commons last week 
there took place the first formal reading 
of one of the most ponderous and lengthy 
bills. in’ years. To the listeners, the 
measured tones were: far from soporific, 
for the nine schedules and 111 clauses 
told a story of extreme significance. In 
essence, it was that education had been 
chosen to lead Great Britain’s determined 
progress toward a new social order. 

Following closely the suggestions of 
the White Paper published last July—the 
bill proposes the most revolutionary edu- 
cation reforms in British history. Certain 
to pass, it will ultimately provide £80,- 
000,000 (approximately $320,000,000) 
annually for mandatory education. That 
means that all of Britain’s 5,000,000 
children, rather than the 500,000 who get 
it now, will have a secondary schooling. 
The bill’s other major provisions: 


€ The president of the Board of Educa- 
tion will have the rank of Cabinet 
Minister. This will give him power for 
the first time to develop a national policy 
of education rather than acting merely as 
a superintendent. 




















@ The ages for compulsory school attend- 
ance will be extended from 7-14 years 
to 5-15 years. Novel in the bill are the 
proposed “Young People’s Colleges,” 
where boys and girls between 15 and 18 
years of age will get part-time advanced 
education. 


@ Nursery, elementary and_ secondary 
schools will provide medical care, meals, 
milk, and even clothing wherever needed. 
They will be completely reorganized to 
make a high tuition standard available to 
all, regardless of ability to pay. 


@ There will be schemes for examination 
of curricula, improvement of school build- 
ings, more religious instruction, and re- 
cruiting of the 80,000 to 100,000 addi- 
tional teachers who will be needed. 


@ The program will be financed by local 
authorities and the national government, 
with the latter contributing 55 per cent 
of the cost by 1948. For the fiscal year 
1945-46, when the program will actually 
begin, the cost will be about $22,000,000. 


@ Public schools like Eton and Harrow 
will not be eliminated, nor even greatly 
interfered with, since they are considered 
admirable training grounds for leader- 
ship. But educational authorities expect 
that someday no child will be turned 
away from them for lack of money. 
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Why the Merchant 
Marine needs Men... 


“Take cover in fog bank— 
/ meet at rendezvous xX” 


A dim light glows in the blacked-out foc’s'le © 


And there’s a truce in the friendly feud 
Between the deck hands and the oilers. 
As they settle back for a hand of stud 
With the new cook-baker and the bos’n... 


The cook’s dealing when suddenly it comes... 
General alarm! - 


As they hit the deck 

And see their destroyer-escort 
Wheel away after the sub 

A new threat appears... 
Enemy planes winging in low! 


On the bridge 
The armed guard officer bellows 
“They'll get the sub... we'll take the planes!” 


In less time than it takes to tell 

The gang from the foc’s'le 

Are helping pass the ammunition’... 
Helping the navy gunners 

Fill the heavens with hell ... 


Look at those navy boys shoot! 
And look at the cook-baker 
Helping make hash 

Of enemy planes... 


¥ 


Radioed the Destroyer-Escort to the Liberty Ship: 


Se 


BK 
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One plane, crazily out of control 
Takes the starboard shrouds down with it 


Another flying apart not two lengths away . 
Is sorry this ship was picked as easy prey 


Twisting and straining like a loco Bronc 

She’s throwing lead like a drunken cowhand 

When the destroyer-escort radios... 

“Take cover in fog bank... meet at rendezvous X” 
* * * 


Later as she feels her way 

Under the welcome blanket of grey 

And the A B's finish rigging jury shrouds 
The cook-baker, eyeing his bandaged hand, says 
“We've still got enough for a game 

If one of you lads will deal for me” 


And that’s the last that was said about it 

During the days we played hide and seek 

In that friendly fog 

And thanked our stars 

We had a direction finder to bring us through 
* e + 

Men don’t talk much on ships like these 

And don’t ask medals for what they do 

But you couldn't find more fight per man 

Than in Merchant Marine dungaree blue 
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Les Hunkydory Canadiens 


After more than a decade of diluted 


ice-hockey play, Canuck gallery gods 
are going slightly berserk over the fast- 
skating, high-scoring Le Club de Hockey 
Canadien, Inc., better known as Les Ca- 
nadiens. The far reaches of Montreal 
Forum are being dusted off by the trou- 
sers of re-interested French-Canadian 
fans (the gallery is affectionately dubbed 
“Les Millionaires”), who are packing the 
rink to capacity for a new Montreal at- 
tendance record. 

The almost-forgotten Gallic war cry 
has returned: “Les Canadiens sont 14.” 
In other words, the hockey Canadiens 
are in there, not only fighting but winning. 


Flying Frenchmen: The revival of 
hockey interest in Canada’s main mu- 
nicipality is apropos, for the Cathedral 
City is the birthplace of the sport and 
the Montreal Canadien club the oldest 
‘in the National Hockey League. A cou- 
ple of McGill University boys—W. F. 
Robertson and R. F. Smith—adapted a 
Northern set of river-ice rules to the 
pe of field hockey in 1879 and popu- 
arized the new sport. McGill graduates 
exported it to the rest of. the Dominion. 

When the present National League 
was organized in 1917, four Canadian 
teams formed the entire circuit: the 
Montreal Canadiens, Montreal Wander- 
ers, Toronto Arenas, and the Ottawa 
Senators. The league was international- 
ized in the 1924-25 season when the 
Boston Bruins participated in skate-flash- 


. ing, stick-handling, and puck-flying homi- 


cide. Today, four of the six NHL teams 
are from the United States—the New York 
Rangers, Boston Bruins, Detroit Red 
Wings, and the Chicago Black Hawks— 
while only two reside north of the border 


—The Toronto Maple Leafs and, of © 


course, Les Canadiens. 

Les Canadiens’ prosperous era roughly 
corresponded with the business boom of 
the 1920s and came to a crash after the 
1930-31 season. The team was predomi- 
nantly French and one half of an intra- 
city feud—hockey’s greatest—with the 
Montreal Maroons, an’ English-speakin 
aggregation. With high sticks and clo 
fists, such great Canadiens as Georges 
Vezina, the all-time goalie, Howie Mo- 
renz, the “Red Grange” of the ice, Aurel 
Joliat, Pit Lepine, and Battleship Leduc 
fought savagely the Maroon group of 
Mervyn (Red) Dutton, now acting presi- 
dent of the league, Lionel Conacher, one 
of Canada’s greatest athletes, Hooley 
Smith, and Babe Siebert. 

On the record, Les Canadiens came 
out best. They won the league title four 
times (1918-19, 1923-24, 1924-25, 1930- 
$1) and cop the Stanley Cup, emblem 
of the world title, three times (1923-24, 
1929-30, 1930-31). The Maroons came 
through in both titles only in the 1925-26 
season and later survived the Stanley 
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A Topic at Tropical: On the first of 100 Florida racing days Dec. 15, a throng of 
9,517 jammed little Tropical Park at Coral Gables to hurry $442,830—an opening 
record—through the mutuels. Despite the gas shortage, automobile parking space 


was at a prewar premium (see above). 





Cup playoffs in 1934-35. More important, 
Les Canadiens survived the depression 
(the Maroons folded in 1936). 


Les Canadiens Nouveaux: This year’s 
team, which seems likely to skate easily 
into both titles, took three years in the 
making. A new deal started with Thomas 
Patrick Gorman, sports promoter who was 
a Maroon manager. He moved into the 
Canadien front office, hired Coach Dick 
Irvin, a silver-haired veteran who was 
once a great player, away from the Maple 
Leafs, and built Les Canadiens into a 
fighting French battalion. 

The fifth year of war, oddly enough, 
has brought Les Canadiens their best 
stroke of luck. All the NHL teams have 
been hard hit by draft and manpower 
requirements, but Les Canadiens have 
been least affected. Their squad is a 
hunkydory sextet of any year. Ten vet- 
erans returned this season, and fighting 
Phil Watson was acquired from the 
Rangers. Furthermore, the cream of the 
rookie crop has gone to Montreal: Bill 
Durnan, a 29-year-old, cool goalie, For- 
ward Fernand Majeau, and Defense-man 
Mike McMahon. And while the league 
struggles along on wartime standards, 
Les Canadiens have the best outfit since 
the golden days of Vezina and Morenz. 

With three first-class lines, there are 
no weak spots in the team. When Buddy 
O’Connor, Gerry Heffernan, and Majeau 
skate off the ice for a rest, an equally 
powerful line takes over—Elmer Lach, 
Toe Blake, and Maurice Richard. When 
it tires, Murnh Chamberlain, Ray Get- 
liffe, and Watson—the best safety line in 
the league—go in. The defensemen are 
more than capable, and Goalie Durnan, 
keeping his eyes on the puck, is driving 


for the Georges Vezina Trophy (least 
goals against) in his first major year. 

Coach Irvin insures the winning habits 
of his boys by coaching them in a combi- 
nation of best methods: Les (Rangers) 
Patrick’s pattern passing, the high-pres- 
sure game of Jack (Red Wings) Adams, 
Paul (Black Hawks) Thompson’s high- 
speed style, and the stonewall defense of 
Art (Bruins) Ross. Altogether, they have 
spelled a_ starting streak of fourteen 
games without a loss and, by last week, 
a runaway first place in the league. 


The Lone Rangers: At the other end 
of the standings rest the New York Rang- 
ers. It was only last week that the lone 
Rangers won their first game—6-4 against 
Boston—of sixteen. 


Touchdown 


Before game time three Sundays ago, 
the once beaten Washington Redskins 
were one victory—against the soft-touch 
New York Giants—from the eastern di- 
visional championship of the National 
(pro) Football League. The Giants up- 
set them 14-10. On the following Sun- 
day, the ’Skins were smitten again 31-7. 
Rumors of “fixing” spread, but Commis- 
sioner Elmer Layden investigated and 
denied them. 

Last Sunday, in the rubber game at 
the Polo Grounds, New York City, the 
Redskins got things ironed out. As of 
old, Slingin’ Sam Baugh connected with 
16 of 21 passes (one for a touchdown), 
and Andy Farkas thrice burst into pay 
dirt. Washington won its postponed vic- 
t 28-0 eastern title, and the 
dubious rivilege of meeting the Bears 
this Sunday for the league title. 
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Your ears won't pop 





...coming “downstairs” in tomorrow’s pressurized cabin 


Headaches won’t both- 
er you, you won’t feel 
dizzy, no matter how 
high you fly. For the 
discomforts due to changes in altitude 
and air pressure will be eliminated in 
AiResearch- pressurized Cabins. 


After the war, AiResearch will have 


t 


MANUFAC 


N 





ready the automatic air control device 
that “seals” low altitude inside the 
cabin. While the plane takes off ... 


lands ... even while it flies thousands. 


of feet high in the thin, cold air—the 


" altitude inside will be constantly mea- 


sured to your personal comfort. 
AiResearch engineers have worked 





long to bring this new development 
about. In our giant “Stratolab,” they’ve 
simulated altitudes higher than man 
has ever flown, air far thinner than 
human life can stand—and have found 
ways to harness these extreme condi- 
tions for man’s benefit. 


Out of this AiResearch work have 
come many important new develop- 
ments for American warplanes. Yes, 
and when peace comes, AiResearch 
wizards of air control will bring you 
conveniences you’ve probably never 
dreamed about. New comforts for your 
home, office and farm as well as travel 
—all bearing the name AiResearch. 


"Where Controlled Air Does The Job” « Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems - Engine Air Intercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


How Green Is the Mazuma 


Sanest sign of the times: Because one 
night-club owner does not like to see 
his regular customers pushed around by 
newcomers, nor does he wish to offend 
them by extra-high prices, Bill Bertolotti 
has announced that his place in New 
York’s Greenwich Village will not be open 
on New Year’s Eve. 

But to the rest of the night-club indus- 
try—one of the war’s most flourishing 
businesses—this is a strange and unusual 
policy. Proprietors expect New Year’s 
Eve to be a howling screamer, since any 
other night nowadays is at least a lalapa- 
looza and a humdinger. One New York 
hotel regularly requires a deposit with 
table reservations and all swank spots 
automatically put up their plush ropes 
as soon as they open each late afternoon. 

Prices, which are high enough any- 
way, will go sky-high for New Year’s Eve. 
New York’s announced top thus far is 
El Morocco at $35 a couple, liquor not 
included. Other spots like the Stork Club, 
the Plaza’s Persian Room, and Versailles 
are keeping their minimum checks down 
to $15 per person (drinks still not in- 
cluded). Most of this riotous revelry will 
be paid for with new money—out-of- 
towners with war orders, servicemen on 
a splurge, and war workers who are 
seeing the inside of night clubs for the 
first time in their lives. Their mazuma 
is especially green. 

Other signs of the times: 





@ The Monte Carlo in Manhattan got 
WPB permission to enlarge its capacity 
from 200 to between 350 and 400 on tlie 
grounds that the city’s eating spots are 
sadly overtaxed. Opened originally in 
1939 as the ne plus ultra Fefe’s Monte 
‘Carlo, the night club went through var- 
ious bankruptcies until war and aggres- 
sive real-estate management now have it 
solidly in the black. It opened its en- 
larged quarters last week jammed to ca- 
pacity. 

@ Out-of-towners come to the Stork at 
noon and wander around just to see what 
it looks like. 


@ El Morocco does try to cater to its 
regular customers by holding tables un- 
til 11 for social figures like the Willie K. 
Vanderbilts, Mrs. Harrison Williams, 
Jack Topping, and Brenda Frazier Kel 


@ The 1-2-3 Club in New York has dis- 
covered it can always tell a New Face 
by the crépes suzettes it orders. Eight 
chafing dishes blazing at one time are 
now quite customary. 


@ Champagne is a great drink every- 
where nowadays, but Southerners and 
Westerners like bourbon and coke. 


@ In Chicago, one party of Joe and Rosie 
Riveters ordered nothing but champagne 
and caviar, explaining that they'd heard 






about the combination in the movies all 
their lives. 


@ Another Chicago problem is the in- 
crease in the souvenir hunters: ash-tray 
and silverware replacements are hard to 
get these days. 


@ Night-club acts find that Riveter Roy- 
alty does not respond heartily to Café 
Society innuendo. Gags have to be ob- 
vious and corny. 


@ On Broadway, tipping from out-of- 
towners is on the lean side. Some leave 
only a dime, others nothing—because 
they’ve heard night clubs are gyp joints 
=e | they think paying their check is 
enough. New Yorkers and Chicagoans 
are still the best tippers. 


@ Almost no one dresses formally. As one 
press agent put it: “If a guy wears full 
dress these days he either just got mar- 
ried or does card tricks.” 

















MEDICINE 


Flu on-the March 


FLU STRIKES 15 PER CENT OF ALL 
MICHIGAN—4,055 FLU CASES REPORT. 
ED IN KENTUCKY—WORST WAVE OF 
RESPIRATORY DISEASE IN YEARS 
GRIPS ST. LOUIS—BRONX DOCTORS 
DEMAND MORE GAS TO COMBAT FLU 
—WPB RELEASES ALCOHOL TO FIGHT 
FLU. 


The headlines called it epidemic; the 
doctors called it “mild flu.” Absenteeism 
among school children ranged from 10 
to 50 per cent; war-plant figures ran par- 
allel. The United States Public Health 
Service disclosed that the number of cases 
reported for the week of Dec. 11 was five 
times that of the preceding week and ten 
times the average reported for this time 
over the last five years. 

All told, the flu had put a feverish fin- 



















































. - who works days as an X-ray assistant and studies for her degree between times ” | 


Chicago Daily News photoes, 
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International 


Sneezing colds are not contagious at the Hurden Looker School, Hillside, N. J. 


ger on at least a million victims. But few 
cases registered temperatures above 101; 
doctors reported most of their patients on 
the mend in three to five days, and deaths 
were few. 


‘What Would Happen? Health author- 


ities saw nothing to indicate a rising viru- 


lence, but many thought of 1918. They 
remembered that the worldwide flu wave 
which then killed 20,000,000 (half a mil- 
lion in the United States) likewise was a 
mild disease at the start of the pandemic. 
The germs had grown more deadly as 
they passed from one victim to the next. 

How effectively today’s doctors could 
deal with a really deadly epidemic is a 
moot point. Three influenza viruses have 
been isolated since 1918—the B-type was 
photographed recently with the electron 
mee (Newsweek, Oct. 18). 

But efforts to curb flu through anti-sera 
have been disappointing. Further, at- 
tempts to immunize people against the 
disease by subjecting them to mild cases 
have revealed the unpleasant fact that 
the immunity gained in this way fades so 
fast that the patient can contract the flu 


again in about four months. Prospects for 
a drug cure are equally unpromising, ac- 
cording to reports from Naval Laboratory 
Research Unit No. 1 at the University of 
California. In experiments conducted 
there, flu germs successfully weathered 
the effects of 26 drugs which were given 
tryouts—and the raps tested included 
penicillin and the sulfas. 

Yet even though medicine could offer 
neither cure nor sure preventive, most 
doctors were confident that in no case 
would the toll of 1918 be repeated. The 
reason: During the 1918 pandemic, in at 
least half of the fatal cases the actual kill- 
er was not the flu virus but the pneumo- 
nia germ which attacked after flu had 
broken down resistance. Today the vast 
majority of these deaths could be pre- 
vented by sulfa, pneumonia’s undisputed 
conqueror. 


@ There was good evidence that the flu 


’ in Britain (NEwsweex, Dec. 18) was far 


worse than here. Addressing the House of 
Commons on Dec. 16, Philip J. Noel- 


-Baker, Secretary to Ministry of War 


Transport, described the country’s trans- 
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portation system as “beaten” by the dis- 
ease. As he explained it: “10 per cent of 
the railroad staffs have been away from 
duty ... trains have been canceled. The 
London Midland & Scottish Railroad had 
to cancel 71 passenger trains recently to 
find: crews for its freight trains.” And 
though military doctors had been called 
out to treat civilian sick and induction of 
physicians slated for the service had been 
suspended, last week’s deaths from flu 
were estimated at 1,000—a jump of near- 
ly 300 over the week before. 


THEATER 
No Night in London 


Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt were 
back in London last week: this time, in 
a revised version of Robert Sherwoods 
“There Shall Be No Night”—revised for 
obvious reasons, since the original theme 
dealt with the Russian invasion of Fin- 
land. Joseph Evans, NEwsweEex’s London 
chief of bureau, cabled this review: 


“There shall be no night” without the 
Lunts in London show business for at 
least a year—except of course on Sun- 
days—if the British critics’ reception of 
last Wednesday night’s opening of the | 
reworked version at the Aldwych Theater 
can be accepted. 

Only two critics—Philip Page in The 
Daily Mail and “If” in The News Chron- 
icle—found Sherwood’s drama, now the 
story of the invasion of Greece, anything 
other than the “best play in London” and 
even they foresaw a long run. The anony- 
mous London Times critic scaled what 
might be called rapturous heights for 
that staid journal, declaring the Lunts 
“may be said to illumine the play from 
within.” 

Actually, the Lunts’ performance in 
“There Shall Be No Night” turned out to 
be something even greater than the 
eventful fact that the gifted couple again 
had returned to the London stage. When, 
after innumerable curtain calls, Lunt, 
standing close to Miss Fontanne, 
clared: “I don’t know when we ever have 
had such a reception,” a voice from the. 
gallery called: “You deserved it!” This | 
admirably summed up the feelings of 
everyone there. 

Having seen the original play in New 
York about three years ago, I was pleas- 
antly surprised at how well it had stood 
the transition from Finland to Greece in 
accord with the passage of world events. 
In fact, it seemed to have gained some 
thing: perhaps added sincerity. 

It seems a shame not to welcome this 
brightest star in London’s theatrical firma 
ment without reservations, but I cant 
help feeling that the supporting cast here 
isn’t quite up to the of Né 
York’s. But the superb artistry of & 
Lunts shines forth at its brightest despite 
this slight handicap. : 
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THE ZIPPER OF TOMORROW 
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Flying Fortresses have always been 
tough—ask any Nazi fighter pilot. 


But today they’re tougher than ever, 
with a new chin turret that juts out 
defiantly with deadly machine guns. 


The free movement of the guns must 

be protected against the elements and the 
cold of the sub-stratosphere. And they 
are protected—by a zipper. Ey Crown’s 
revolutionary, new double-acting zipper 
that moves in either direction. When 

a gun is raised or lowered, the zipper 
opens ahead of the barrel while simul- 
taneously closing behind it. And no 
amount of ice can ever cause it to 
freeze or jam. 


This amazing two-way zipper won’t lock 
“open.” It’s practically indestructible— 
and so reliable that it’s used not only on 
gun turrets but on airplane engine 
covers, half-track tops, tent shelters and 
other military applications where life 
depends on instant and unfailing action. 


After the war, yow’ll be using this new 
zipper that works every time and both 
ways. You’ll find it in all sorts of civilian 
applications, bringing you undreamed-of 
convenience and reliability. Look for it. 


Crown Fastener Division 
























MOVIES 


Mr. and Mrs. Miniver Curie 


When the bearded young Sorbonne 
professor was cajoled into giving the Pol- 
ish girl table space in his laboratory, he 
warned his male assistant that the scien- 
tist’s life implied a perpetual denial of 
sex. “When we wish to give all our 
thoughts to some work which estranges 
us from humanity,” he said, “we always 
have to struggle against women.” 

The night the professor changed his 
mind it was raining. He had an umbrella, 
and the Polish student was _ walking 
home. “In the symmetry of L sub Q,” she 
challenged from under his umbrella, “you 
admit only those rotations which are in- 
tegral multiples of 2Pi over Q.” 

With a dignified double take, the pro- 
fessor defended the old order: “But 2Pi 
times K over Q excludes the identity 
transformation if K is not an integer.” 

Well, whether or not K is an integer to 
you or you, Pierre Curie was impressed 
with Marie Sklodaowska; and in their 
brief, happy, and arduous years together 
this pair of inspired researchers gave sci- 
ence another element and humanity a 
new hope—radium. 


Picture for an Oscar? Since 1938 
Hollywood has been toying with the idea 
of dramatizing. the life of Marie Curie 
and the patient, trial-and-error process 








by which she and her husband resolved 
a pinch of radium from a mountain of 
pitchblende. In releasing “Madame Curie” 
at this time, M-G-M cocks a hopeful eye 
at the Academy Award (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 6) and perhaps with some reason. 





Pidgeon and Garson again: Romance was possible in the radium laboratory after all 


The screen play, based on Eve Curie’s 
biography of- her Nobel Prize-winning 
mother is a serious and artful blend ot 
romance and scientific tract. But “Ma- 
dame Curie” will succeed as screen enter- 
tainment less from -the treatment of its 
theme than from the fact that Greer Gar- 
son and Walter Pidgeon are cast in the 
leading roles. 

Produced by Sidney Franklin, who was 
responsible for “Mrs. Miniver,” “Madame 
Curie” is something of a Miniver repeat. 
Directed by Mervyn LeRoy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Miniver are both studious and at~ 
tractive as Professor and Madame Curie, 
without ever quite suggesting that they 
are accredited scientists. Similarly, “Mrs. 
Miniver’s” Dame May Whitty and Henry 
Travers are recast as Pierre Curie’s par- 
ents. M-G-M has settled for intelligence 
and dignity along with the Midas touch; 
yet somehow in suggesting the Curie’s 
discouragingly protracted research, the 
studio has been unable to avoid a certain 
amount of purely cinematic tedium. 


Air-Conditioned Desert 


Whenever an extra gets shot dead in 
Warner Brothers “The Desert Song”— 
and it’s amazing how many do—he never 
just drops quietly in his tracks. For your 
excitement the victim invariably manages 
to volplane magnificently from his horse’s 
back, catapult headfirst over a cliff, or at 
least bounce wildly in the general direc- 
tion of the camera. 


Though thoroughly satisfying, these . 


postmortem acrobatics are by no means 
the most impressive feature of an expen- 
sive, Technicolored Christmas package 
that defies easy classification. Call “The 


_ Desert Song” a Western that is air-con- 





ditioned for North Africa or, perhaps, a 
horse opera rigged for music and re- 
lieved, here and there between canter 
and gallop, with a little attractive leg- 
work by strictly Chorus Equity ponies. 
In either case you will have to be pre- 
pared for political ramifications which 
make for a little contemporary signifi- 
cance and considerably more contem- 
porary confusion. 

The way it unreels now, this remake 
of a 1926 Broadway hit begins in early 
1939 with the French oppression of the 
Riffs and a Nazi plot to control a trans- 


Saharan railroad in Morocco. Fortunate- 


ly for the Riffs, they have a masked, mys- 
terious leader whose identity is unknown 
to the French, though always obvious 
to the properly -conditioned moviegoer. 
El! Khobar. is none other than one Paul 
Hudson (Dennis Morgan), an American 
dance-band pianist who went to Europe 
to fight for the Spanish Loyalists and re- 
mained to ride with the Riffs. Although 
a job well done should be its ‘own re- 
ward, El Khobar is also awarded a 
French singer (Irene Manning) who ap- 
pears to be worth the trouble. 

For those who feel the need for this 
type of escapism, “The Desert Song” is 
a safe bet. Though the hand_that con- 
trived it was heavy, it was also prodigal. 
The familiar Sigmund Romberg score is 
alternately romantic and rousing and ex- 
cellently sung by the co-stars. Bruce 
Cabot, the late Lynn Overman, Gene 
Lockhart,. and Victor Francen help con- 
siderably in supporting roles; and the un- 


,dulant Moroccan desert (Gallup, N. M.) 


and the palaces and hot spots of Bou 
Afra (c/o Warner Brothers, Burbank, 
Calif.) photograph in Technicolor with 


prewar magnificence. 
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NDTHS 
~ OF AN INCH... 


with an ordinary 
carpenter's rule! 


Sourids silly, doesn’t it—for a carpenter's rule is no precision instrus 
ment? But it could be! 


With a Jones & Lamson Optical Comparator, the shadow of 
N E S & @ small metal part measuring .001” projected at 6214 magnifications 


2” is would appear on the screen1/16” thick and could be measured with 
con- L A M S oO N on ordinary carpenter's rule. 
ligal. 





nes MACHINE COMPANY sriatinoagent we do.not suggest the use of a mr gia ees in 
me SPRINGFIELD, VT. U.S.A. your inspection department. But you can use a technique as simple 
Gene p A as this. 

on- 
Si OPTICAL We'll be glad to help you. Send samples and blueprints to Jones & 


.M.) COMPARATORS 


Lamson Machine Company, Shringfield, Vermont. 





= shi veich aaibins dudoecns For rapid, economical inspection... BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT! 
wil 


MACHINE TOOLS Monvfacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic 
, Thread Grinders ¢ Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening Threading Dies 
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Only the finest ingredients, grown on the 
fertile Puerto Rican estates of the Serralles 
Family go into the 
making of Don Q. 
These, plus skillful 
distillation, make it 
Puerto Rico’s favorite 
quality rum. Insist 
on Don Q for finer 
cocktails and mixed 
drinks. — 


86 PROOF 


Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


makes this rum so fine? 





Safeguard Leather TRAIN-SICK ? 


with life-giving Leather 

, $1. Nausea, dizziness, stemach 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid ef 








$ 
Address VITA FORMULAS, Inc. f= 
Dept.N, MADISON, CONN. 


SEASICK REMEDY 





Mothersill's 





LIBERAL RELIGION 


The World’s Need Today 
By Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
and other liberal religious literature Ree spatiale Pens 
nt free upon r i ere’s a way to stimu new interest. 
gett P. 0. HIISSION Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s 
Worcester, Mass. sapere bitters in a little water, hot or 
. cold. Pleasant—easy to take. Angostura 
is a tonic appetizer. Keep a bottle handy. 
All druggists sell Angostura. 








If your appetite is 
dull and you've lost 
your zest for food, 


Station A-1!2-NH 














" hithe a Leetier from Home’. 


say the men and women of our armed 
forces overseas, about 


BATTLE BABY 


Newsweek’s pocket-size edition, deliv- 
ered each week by first class mail. Send 
subscriptions now to those you know 
overseas, 


$3.50 avean 


Pleast enclose check with your order. 


BATTLE BABY 


Newsweek Bidg., 152 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Replacements are harder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash‘s, and prevent most losses. Cash’s are a 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
os at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 
PLEASE place orders EARLY! j 


Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


CASH’S 83 Chestnut St., Se. Nerwalk, Cenn., 
er 73 Gray Street, Gelleville, Ont. 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 NINE ZEN panTe) 














IOTEN $2.00 IWetty 
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Twenty That Strike as One 


To be a successful duo-piano team it is 
advisable—though of course not obliga- 
tory—to be married. Two minds must 
work as one; twenty fingers must strike 
as ten. There is little place for a star vir- 
tuoso, for in a top-notch piano duo the 
technique of each partner must match or 
complement the other so closely that the 
two are indistinguishable. In short, this 
uncanny precision (for the players face 
each other but cannot see one another’s 
hands) fascinates not only the ear but 
also the eye, 

As a concert attraction, the duo-piano 
team has flowered only within the pest 
twenty years, and in those years four 
teams have almost overcome the axiom 
that while one piano might be art, two 
were near-vaudeville entertainment. Pi- 
oneers in the concert field from the end 
of the last war until around 1930 were 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two Amer- 
icans who discovered how popular two 
pianos could be in 1918 when they 

layed impromptu together behind the 
ines in France. They finally split up aft- 
er both married and moved to different 
parts of the country. 

Since then, three teams have dominat- 
ed the bookings in this country, which 
this year have been bigger and better 
than ever. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson made their American debut in 
1927. Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nem- 
enoff began here as a team in 1935. And 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin debuted 
in the United States in 1937. All three 
are husband-and-wife combinations; all 
three are famous for their “psychic” 
teamwork. But last week the field was 
reduced to two, for Babin played his last 
engagement before entering the Army. 


Bartlett and Robertson: Ethel Bart- 
lett was born in England; Rae Robert- 


_ son, in Scotland.- They met and: fell in 


love while studying at the Royal Academy 
of Music'in London. Foreseeing that in- 
dividual: careers would part them, they 
wed and merged professionally in 1927. 
Since the breakup of Mair and Pattison, 
they have been the duo-piano standbys 
in the concert world. Now residents of 
this country, they like California best. 


Vronsky and Babin: The Babins were 
both born in Russia. Like the Robertsons, 


they met as students; both were pupils 
of Artur Schnabel in Berlin,.Babin is a ~ 


composer in his own right and has written 
many works for his medium. Though he 
is more the virtuoso than his wife, great 
technical fire is the pair’s forte. While on 


-a trip West, they fell in love with the des- 
‘ert, so built an adobe house in New Mex- 


ico which they call “Rancho Piano.” 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff; Pierre 
Luboshutz is a Russian; his wife, a Pari- 
sian of Russian parentage. They began 
playing together professionally when a 
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concert manager heard them informally 
at home. This season they have attracted 


@ e 9 
tentis ith the new concerto for two N 
viance ich Bohuslav Martinu wrote for 0, it ish t 
them and which is conceded to be one 






a... of the best modern works of its kind. ‘ 

A The Luboshutzes now live in a New m eel ain 
‘ke (York apartment, Pierre maintains that 

rir- even if they played in separate rooms 

he (they would always be together. “Before 

or Genia start to play,” he says, “something 

the happen inside of me and I know what 

his she will do—even when she try to tease 

1ce me with a trick.” : 


out OK, Flirty Flirty Eyes 


Two months ago, the lyrics of the popu- 
lar American song “Paper Doll” (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 23) were banned from the air 
by the British Broadcasting Corp., pre- 
| sumably because soldiers hearing them 
— might think their girls were untrue. The 
Pi- BBC, which in July of 1942 started ex- 
cluding “slushy” numbers and those of- 
on fending “good taste and religious or Allied 
susceptibility,” previously had forbidden 
pieces ranging from the jazz version of 
" Tchaikovsky’s “Piano Concerto” to “I 
the Heard You Cried Last Night.” 

But last week, the “Paper Doll” ban 


- was lifted—with the BBC reserving the 
right to withdraw the words from the air 
“4 if “they gave offense” (the tune itself was 
- never excluded ). No reason was given for 


b the reprieve, but observers pointed out 
™ that inclusion in the United States Army 

- Hit Kit of the “pin-up girl song” had had 
m —_ ffno “bad effects” on soldiers morale. 
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seen USED to like my job. Plenty of ex- turn away and stumble off. Hating 
last ercise and fresh air. Plenty offriendly my job. Hating the war. Hating Japs 
y. folks along my route, happy when I and Nazis so hard I have to grit m 
: y 

art- brought them letters. teeth, 
wr Now I’ve got the toughest job in But Tm not quitting. After all, 
ical America, It isn’t my feet that hurt, somebody ~ got to carry the mail. 
- in- these days — it’s something else, Call And when it gets worse than I can 
they it my heart. stand, I’ve got a safety valve. I go 
927. ’ ‘ back to the Post Office and buy another 
a It’s those official envelopes. War War Bond 
ibys Department. Navy Department. ; ‘ : 
s xf Nearly every week now, one or two I Semmes — _— its a 
t. of them have to go in my bag, heavy cone Oe panos, ee 

to sorrow and suffering quicker — to 
vere on my shoulder. And my feet drag as , 
| 2 save some of those wives and mothers 
ons, I climb the steps, and I hope nobody f salen Ohh 
apils will answer the bell before I get away. 98 OF LOR OR ES ere 
is a . °- kind of letters. 
itten Because I’ve been there sometimes 
h he when those letters were opened. I’ve tes 
great seen the eager hands reaching for * Save lives—save hearts—save 
eon | them, and then the white, stricken aie Aroenbe ade Syst tap wrer 
mei | Mel European faces. I’ve heard voices whispering pleat eben bans roe of wer! 
> Hing Mra son eb (F oe the first words aloud. . . “The Secre- 

. pianist and compose . : 

ierre of all-time hit tunes like “Honeysuckle tary... desires that I tender his deep 
Pari- {fj Rose,” died suddenly on a train in Kan- sympathy. . . . Contributed to the war effort by 
egan sas City last week. Fats was 39, and at What is there that a decent guy can Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
en a the height of his fame. do or say at a time like that? I just 











“A Pietorial History of the Movies” 
Generation of Clinches: In 1896, the May Erwin-John C. Rice kiss was a shocker . . . 25 years later Valentino made history 
in “The Sheik” (with Agnes Ayres) . . . Garbo found her ideal leading man, John Gilbert, in 1927 (“Flesh and the Devil”) .. . 
and “Gone With the Wind” was the great movie event of 1939 with Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh as the lovers, Rhett and 
Scarlett. The pictures are from Deems Taylor’s new book, “A Pictorial History of the Movies.” (Simon & Schuster. $3.95). 








BOOKS 
Thou Shalt Not— 


Hitlerism is in the final analysis a war 
against the moral code crystallized in the 
Ten Commandments. 


This is the idea back of a new book 
called “The Ten Commandments,” one 
of the most unusual examples of literary 
collaboration ever published. The jacket 
states baldly that its contents are ten 
short novels denouncing “this Nazi ghast- 
liness.” The list of authors is about as im- 
pressive as possible: Thomas Mann, 
Rebecca West, Franz Werfel, John Er- 
skine, Bruno Frank, Jules Romains, André 
Maurois, Sigrid Undset, Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, and Louis Bromfield. Each of 
these notable writers has built his novel 
around one of the Ten Commandments 
and the result, exciting as a literary exper- 
iment, is also a bargain in good reading. 

Thomas Mann, who is the first con- 
tributor with “Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me,” is the only one who 
does not write a contemporary story laid 
either in Germany itself or in one of the 
occupied countries. Instead he simply re- 
tells as a novel the story of Moses and 
how he led the Children of Israel out of 
Egypt. As in his “Joseph” series, the 
drama Mann gets into this well-worn his- 
torical trek is hard to explain; but Moses 
comes alive, Joshua is a most human and 
attractive young officer, and the leader’s 
Ethiopian mistress is a specimen designed 
to overcome any amount of Godliness. 


The Maker of the Ten: The author’s 
description of Moses working on the tab- 
lets on the top of volcanic Mount Sinai is 
typical of the way he writes: “One has to 
imagine him as he sat up there with bare 
shoulders, his breast covered with hair, 
with his powerful arms which he may 
have inherited from his ill-used father, 
with his eyes set far apart, with his flat- 
tened nose, with his divided, now graying 
beard—chewing his crust, now and then 





coughing from the metal vapors of the 
mountain, hammering, scraping, and pol- 
ishing his tablets in the sweat of his brow. 
He crouched before the tablets propped 
against the rocky wall, and painstakingly 
carved the crow’s-feet, then traced them 
with his stylus, and finally graved the 
omnipotent runes deep into the flatness 
of the stone.” 

Rebecca West, to illustrate “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image,” 
writes about an actress in Copenhagen 
and what happened to her when the Ger- 
mans took over the country. Franz Wer- 
fel’s novel, “Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain,” is a particu- 
larly touching story about a Jewish rabbi 
who, when given a -wooden swastika to 
kiss, tore it apart with his hands, made 
a cross of it, kissed it, and was shot. Si- 
grid Undset gives her usual panoramic 
view of a Norwegian farm—this time with 
the Nazis on hand looting and stealing in 
contempt of the eighth commandment. 

André Maurois writes perhaps the most 
brilliant piece’ on “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” (Here no adultery is com- 
mitted but a half-Jewish girl breaks her 
Jewish father’s heart by alkins her moth- 
er swear to the Nazis that she is the ille- 
gitimate child of an Aryan.) And in his 
highly readable “Thou shalt not covet,” 
Louis Bromfield traces both great wars to 
the German people’s feeling of inferiority 
and their resultant coveting of other na- 
tions’ cultures. 

- Certainly “The Ten Commandments” 
is propaganda writing of the highest 
type. The stories carry a point but their 
characters will live long after the Nazis. 
(THE TEN CoMMANDMENTs. 488 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.) 


Home Is the Vicomte 


Gontran de Poncins seems to have a 
capacity for doing the unpredictable. In 
1938 the Parisian Vicomte was living, of 
his own accord, with some Eskimos on a 
remote Arctic island under conditions as 
primitive as those of the Stone Age. His 


best-selling “Kabloona” was a description 
of that life. In 1948, after two years of 
fighting as a captain in the French Army, 
he has written a novel about France 
which has no mention of either politics, 
the Germans, or the war. 

Instead, his new book, “Home Is the 
Hunter,” is the calm story of a French 
Chateau of the Loire Valley. The story is 
told in the stream of consciousness of 
Jean Ménadieu, an aged former servant, 
who returns to the chateau for four days 
to fill in until a ‘new servant arrives from 
Paris. After 40 years of service to the 
chateau, old Jean had left because he dis- 
agreed with a new owner; and for ten 


years he had lived alone and miserable on - 


an acre of ground. Each year he had writ- 


‘ten a letter to the young Vicomtesse al- 


ways with the postscript—“And if Ma- 
dame should need me .. .” 

At last they sent for him to return. 
From the time of his arrival the book is 
simply an orgy of sensations—how the 
magical line which was the boundary of 
the domain seemed to approach “more 
slowly in order to hurt him,” how the 
latches felt to his hands, what it meant to 
look again upon his old knife sharpeners. 
Foot by foot, the old man moves through 
the entire house touching, absorbing, and 
remembering. There is no action, little 
dialogue, only occasional bits of drama 
such as the recollection of the fearful 
death scene of the mad Monsieur Georges 
when the old servant cleans that room. 
And there is pathos because old Jean 
must leave at the end of four days. 

That such a static book does not tempt 
the reader to skip more often than it does 
is a tribute to the author’s sensitivity. His 
sensations are immediately recognizable. 
He describes them in lotus-flower prose. 
And when the reader is helpless in his nos- 
talgic trance, Gontran de Poncins cruelly 
ends his story. Jean Ménadieu is no longer 
wanted. He is driven to the station where 
“the local snaps him up in passing as one 
picks up a rag.” ‘(HoME Is THE HUNTER. 
By Gontran de Poncins. 271 pages. Rey- 


nal d+ Hitchcock. $2.50.) 





















These days Private Pringle is the most 
important customer we have. The hun- 
griest, too. He and his fellow members 
of the U. S. armed forces eat tens of 
thousands of meals every day in Fred 
Harvey restaurants, hotels and dining 
cars. And all of this, of course, is in ad- 
dition to our tremendously increased 
war-time civilian patronage. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—enjoy serv- 
ing Private Pringle. He deserves the 
best . . . and gets it. We know you agree 
that’s the way it should be. 


We are grateful that Private Pringle is 
so overwhelmingly numerous—but with 
trained personnel so very scarce, food 
rationing so severe, our great regret is 
we cannot always give our civilian pa- 
trons the old-time Fred Harvey service. 
Sometimes we can’t even serve civilian 
patrons a meal. 


Fred Harvey hospitality, like a lot of 


other good things, may be temporarily 
lacking. Thank you for understanding 
why and being so patient and good- 
humored about it. When this war is won 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 
service you have learned to expect. 


to Warwey 


RESTAURANTS - SHOPS + HOTELS - DINING CARS 


Copyright 1943, Fred Warvey, Chicago 





TAKE YOUR PEN and write 
a letter today to that boy or 
Girl in service—so eager to 
hear from home. You’ ll doaworld 
of good—with such small effort! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private Prin- 
gle in the various 
branches of U. S. 
armed forces. 






































Shooting enemy planes 
like clay pigeons 


Real skill in hitting clay pigeons requires 
the ability to quickly calculate how far ahead 
of the moving target to aim the gun. To hit 
a fast enemy fighter plane from a slower 
Fl ing Fortress requires more complicated 

tions, but the gunner does not have to 
do it mentally. An automatic computing gun 
sight instantaneously and continuously fig- 
ures the “fall” of the bullet due to gravity, 
the effect of the wind blowing the bullet off 
its course, and the amount of “lead” required 
to hit the target. It also aims the guns and 
tells when to fire. By the use of the auto- 
matic computing gun sight, Fortress’ machine 
guns are deadly at ranges up to 1000 yards, 
whereas normally, the effective range might 
behalf as much or less. Bodine motors operate 
such calculating devices because of their ac- 

extreme reliability. 

You'll find Bodine motors in many scien- 
tific and industrial devices because they are 
engineered to fit each application. If you are 
designing new motor-driven devices, we can 
help you find exactly the right motor. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Star in the West 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Perhaps it might be well, this 
Christmas season, to ponder a bit the 
question of exactly what America can 


| contribute to Europe in that realm 


which ‘transcends material goods and 
military services. These latter contri- 


butions are well known. Stalin’s impul- - 


sive toast to American production 
merely voiced common knowledge. 
But many Americans are concerned 
about what, in the realm of moral and 
spiritual example, we can offer a piti- 
fully torn said prostrate Old World, 
for we do not like to think that Europe 
values us only for what we can give of 
material substance. 

One answer to this question lies in 
history, one of whose brightest pages 
tells of how the youthful Marquis de 
Lafayette came to us during our Revo- 
lution and gave services for which we 
shall always honor him. But not so 
well known is the fact that he came 
here not in pursuit of mere adventure 
nor from emotional impulse, but be- 
cause he believed that we had dis- 
covered something which might help 
his own country in its struggle to free 
itself of centuries of internal disorder 
and injustice. 


Before the Revolution, some of _ 


our state constitutions had been trans- 
lated into French, and their simple 
bills of rights had impressed French 
idealists, like Lafayette, that some- 
thing new and fresh and hopeful had 
come into the hard and seamy state- 
craft of the world. Lafayette, stimu- 
lated by this fact, was attempting to 
formulate for himself a declaration of 
the rights of men and of citizens for 
France. In America he made the ac- 
quaintance of an older and vastly 
greater man, whose intellectual and 
moral leadership became the major 
factor in his life. That man was Jeffer- 
son. When Lafayette returned to 
France, he gave his life to an effort to 
bring into the public policy of his 
country the reasonableness, tolerance 
and law that Jefferson had created for 
us. In those efforts, Jefferson himself 
tactfully participated when, after our 
Revolution, he resided in France as 
our representative. 

In 1789, while the clouds of revolu- 
tion were gathering in France, Lafay- 
ette — incorporate into the 
slowly disintegrating monarchy the 
Jeffersonian ideals of free citizenship. 
His efforts continued on through the 





terrors of the revolution and the re- 
action which followed. 

Many other enlightened Frenchmen 
shared his admiration for Jefferson. 
Gilbert Chinard, whose “Thomas Jef- 
ferson” tells of this influence of the 
New upon the Old World, says this of 
the continuing influence of Jefferson 
upon France: “Du Pont de Nemours, 
experimenting with his sons to develop 
American industries in order to make 
America economically independent 
from Europe; Destutt de Tracy, al- 
most completely blind, dictating his 
treatise on political economy and ap- 
pearing in the streets of Paris during 
the glorious days of 1830; Lafayette, 
yearning and hoping for the recogni- 
tion of his ideal of liberty during the 
Empire and the Restauration—all of 
these were more than survivors of a 
forgotten age. Even to the younger 
generations they represented the living 
embodiment of the political faith of 
the nineteenth century. It is not a 
mere coincidence that most of them 
were friends and admirers of the Sage 
of Monticello, whose letters they read 
‘as the letters of the Apostles were read 
in the circle of the early Christians’.” 

When Lafayette was an old man, 
the great German poet Heine made his 
acquaintance, and the spirit of free- 
dom born here in America found its 
way into immortal poetry. Wherever 
in Europe the love of liberty burned, 
some of its illumination came from the 
example of the New World. 

In these later years of bitter reac- 
tion, the ghost of Lafayette must have 
moved uneasily amid the outward 
signs of slavery. Now, with so much of 
what Europe learned of tolerance and 
freedom swept away and with civil 
war threatening, in so many countries, 
to succeed the victory over Germany, 
the duty of the United States to teach 
the lessons of liberty is even more im- 
perative than it was 200 years ago. 


Certainly, we cannot hope for too 
much political democracy .in- Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia. But we can 
continue to emphasize the principle of 
religious liberty as the basis of all lib- 
“- We have proved strong political 
and economic institutions can grow 
when men weary of every religion live 
together in peace. At this season, may 
the ghost of Lafayette come west to 
remind us of what we once did for 
Europe, and must do again. 
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| The Guy on the Ground 


Sure, the guy who stays on the ground 
wins battles in the sky. 


He works at an improvised airfield many 
‘niles from nowhere. He services bat- 
tle-scarred planes to fly and fight again. 
He, /iterally, keeps ’em flying! 

The skill of our aviation mechanic is 
one military asset the Axis can’t copy. 
It’s partly the product of a superb train- 


ing program. Partly, a mechanical knack 
for making things work. 


We like to think that there’s something 
of this typically American genius in the 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


way men and women of Bell Aircraft 
build the U. S. Army Airacobra. They 
started with the idea of a “‘cannon on 
wings:’ To make this idea work, they 
designed a swift, single engine, cannon 


bearing fighter. They're building em— 
fast! 

They ask no higher praise than to be 
considered team-mates of the guy on 
the ground crew. 


File this thought away for postwar reference. The men and women of Bell Aircraft will be 
ready for their assignments... ready with a war born habit of sinking new planes, techniques 
for designing, engineering and building them, a knack for making them work. © Bell Air- 
craft Corporation, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York. 





Each of these whiskies is distilled only 
in its own distillery. This is the historic 
Old Taylor Distillery at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, which, until Pearl Harbor, had been 
for generations, exclusively devoted to the 
making of OLD TAYLOR Bonded Whiskey 
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